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CHapter I, 


| Rygeegg lies in a sloping hollow of a line of swart granite 

coast. When the tide is high, the waves boil on the shingle 
beneath the short wooden pier and lick the strings of sea-weed which 
hang from the perpendicular wall of the esplanade. 

Cliffegate consists of a single street and a few fishermen’s cot- 
tages which stray to right and left of it. At the top of the street is 
the church, a quaint but not inelegant pile, green in its envelop- 
ment of ivy, through which a faded clock stares like a bleared eye 
through matted hair. ‘The ground shadowed by this structure is 
thick with graves. The stones droop with age. They resemble old 
garrulous women who incline to one another and whisper. 

I had driven over eight miles of road from Cornpool and had halted 
the gig near the church. The air was tart with a smell of salt and 
sea-weed. The sun poured its splendour from an element radiant and 
deep. From an adjacent forge the regular strokes of a hammer sent 
a busy music that mingled with a chorus rising and falling from the 
open window of an ale-house parlour. Afar, the sea sang her pause- 
less undersong. 

“This will do,” I mused. “I like this church with its sober colour- 
ing of grey and green; this quaint street of flint-houses and angular 
roofs ; this air which fills my mouth with the flavour of a wine at once 
sweet and acid. If Elmore Court is half as good as Mr. Short affirms 
it, Cliffegate shall be my home.” 

I called to a seaman, “Will you tell me the way to Elmore 
Court ?” 
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“ Ay, ay,” he responded. “Go round yon church and keep th’ road 
till you coom t’ a toornin’. Take it, an’ you'll fetch th’ house. It’s 
stowed away oonder a big brick wall.” . 

I thanked him, flipped the horse and started. 

On passing the church the country opened. It stretched a green 
sweep and swell of cultivated soil. Thesheen of a river made a silver 
thread among the meadows. Here and there the foliage of small 
groups of trees veiled without obliterating the red roofs and white 
fronts of farm-houses. The road was hard and level. The horse 
trotted bravely. In a quarter of an hour Elmore Court was reached. 

I threw the reins to the lad who accompanied me and rang the gate- 
bell. A woman sauntered from the house; I saw her through the 
barred gate. She probably mistook the summons for that of a trades- 
man. Catching sight of the gig she hurried forward and swung open 
the gate. 

“T am come,” said I, “with an order from Mr. Short, of Corn- 
pool, to inspect this house, I shall be glad if you will show me over 
it.” 

She curtseyed, and I entered. 

The front grounds were large but greatly neglected. The grass 
had grown to the level of the marble basin in the centre of the lawn. 
Sticky parasites crawled round the trees and poisoned the bushes. 
Slender rose-trees hung their heads blushing with unfolding buds. A 
rich smell of decay, almost autumnal, haunted the place. 

I passed in, gained the steps of the house and paused. 

“This place,” I said, “is much neglected. How long has it been 
unoccupied ?” 

“‘ Nearly four years, sir.” 

“So long! a poor look-out for the landlord. The garden wants a 
hundred pounds spent upon it. Of course that fountain doesn’t play ? 
A good hall, at all events,” I continued, as I pushed open the door. It 
was large and arched and well-lighted at the extremity by a hand- 
some window inlet with coloured glass. On either side were rooms. 
I entered them. They were at least in striking contrast with the 
garden ; for they were newly-papered, the mouldings had been regilt, 
and the relievos in the centre of the ceilings repaired and whitewashed. 
I mounted the stone staircase, inspected the bedrooms, about which I 
noticed hung a faint perfume of lavender, like that which makes aro- 
matic the atmosphere of old drawing-rooms, and pronounced myself 
satisfied. 

I paused at a bedroom window. 

“ Do these grounds belong to the house ?” 

“Yes, sir.” ; 

“They are well wooded, at all events.” 

“They are beautiful in summer, sir. You can’t judge of them yet. 
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There’s enough fruit yielded to pay the rent, was you minded to 
sell it.” 

“'That is an advantage to be sure. It is bad policy to spend money 
on other men’s belongings. I am quite aware that the neglected 
state of these grounds has served to cheapen the rent; so I must not 
cavil. By the way,I see a small house through the trees yonder. Is 
it occupied ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“A pity! I have come here to study and for quiet. Now if there 
are any boys in that house, I may as well abandon the notion of taking 
this place. For I know what boys are when they reside within a 
stone’s-throw of other people’s fruit-trees.” 

You need have no fear of boys, sir. The house is a mere cottage 
—it looks bigger than it is through the trees—and is occupied by a 
widow and one servant. She is an uncommonly quiet person.” 

“Oh, very well. And now, how goes the reputation of the place? 
I mean, how many house-robberies are there here on an average during 
the year?” 

“T’ye never heard of a robbery at Cliffegate since I’ve lived here, 
and that'll be forty years, please God, come October the tenth, my 
birthday,” she answered, a little indignantly. 

“ Are you troubled with rats.” 

“ No, sir.” 

“If I take this house then, it is your honest conviction that I shall 
be comfortable ?” 

“T am quite sure of it, sir. The basement is in excellent order, 
the oven bakes nicely, there’s a good boiler as draws with the best of 
the chimneys, and the house is as dry and warm as a blanket.” 

Whilst she spoke I examined her. Her face was pleasant and even 
comely, the eye good-humoured and intelligent, the mouth firm, the 
teeth white and even. She had named her age, but I should have 
thought her younger. 

“TI see a wedding-ring on your finger,” I remarked; “are you 
married ?” 

“T have been a widow these ten years, sir,” she answered. “My 
husband was a boatman, and was drowned whilst helping one bad night, 
in the life-boat.” 

“ Have you any children ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Should I take Elmore Court, what will you do ?” 

“Go and live with mother at Cliffegate until I get work.” 

“What is your name ?” 

“Mrs. Williams, sir.” 

“ Well, now, Mrs. Williams, I am a bachelor and propose to reside 
in this house, which suits me, chiefly because of its repose. I shall 
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want servants, of course, and I shall also want some one to look after 
them. Your appearance pleases me. You look good-tempered, you 
don’t talk loud, and I have an idea that you can be brisk and indus- 
trious without noise. If you like I will retain your services -here as 
housekeeper.” 

She answered with a curtsey, 

“T am greatly obliged to you, sir.” 

“You are a woman of few words, and that pleases me. Any un- 
necessary chattering is to me dreadful at all times; here it would be 
doubly dreadful. For I propose to apply myself to study, and it must 
therefore be your business to keep my mind free from the trifling 
troubles of house-keeping. My reveries must never be perplexed, my 
studies must never be disturbed by any intrusion of home-worries. 
You will administer my affairs, adjust the kitchen squabbles, procure 
me good servants, see that my bed is aired, that my food is properly 
cooked, and that my books and papers are never disturbed for the 
tables and shelves to be dusted. You understand ?” 

“ Quite, sir,” she answered with a faint smile; “I shall like my 
duties, sir ; and you may depend upon my having everything ready 
for your arrival whenever you choose to come.” 

I bade her good-bye, and departed. 


From the foregoing you will have no difficulty in concluding that 
I was a bachelor. Yet my celibacy was not due to the compulsion of 
woman’s neglect or aversion. I was a bachelor of my own resolute 
contrivance ; who had had chances, but had. austerely missed them ; 
who was deeply sensible of the advantages of matrimony, but who 
preferred on the whole the disadvantages of a single life. I was not 
cynical. Indeed I was not ugly enough to be cynical. My past, so 
far as love went, was a piece of white paper—a virgin blank. I could 
contemplate it without prejudice. Upon it fate had drawn no strange 
characters; no pierced heart, no weeping cupid, no stain of tear, no 
pensive profile. disturbed its white purity. Hence . Recollection was 
armed with no sharp weapon to prick me into grimacing at the life 
connubial. 

Let me here briefly recur to my early life. 

When my father was about eighteen years old, he took it into his 
head to rebel against his ill-treatment at the hands of his mother’s 
second husband. He conceived and executed a severe reprisal, of what 
nature I forget, and then ran away. 

Australia was in those days thinly ouatel Emigrants were needed, 
and to procure them grants of land were freely offered to those who 
were not too proud to dig for a livelihood. My father procured a 
grant, worked his passage out and took possession of the land. He 
toiled with unremitting industry for thirty years, and then found him- 
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self one of the four most opulent farmers or “squatters” of the dis- 


* trict. Meanwhile houses had been multiplying ; streets were formed ; 


room was wanted for public buildings and public gardens ; the builders 
found my father’s acres obstructive. By perches and yards they 
bought-up the obstruction, until his land was diminished by a third 
and his fortune proportionably increased. He then came to England, 
not to settle but to wed. His wealth procured the austere, plain- 
spoken Colonial admission into society. The British mother speedily 
sniffed him out, and wreathed with smiles, submitted to the elderly 
gentleman the various treasures of her house. But upon the charms 
of her daughters he turned a blind eye; to her bland importunities a 
deaf ear ; and finally struck resentment and envy to her bosom by 
pairing with a penniless orphan. At the age of fifty he returned to 
Australia with his young wife; and a few years after, died, leaving 
her a comfortable fortune of forty thousand pounds. 

I was then two years old. My mother returned to England with 
the intention of devoting her life to my care. She rented a house near 
London ; procured me, when I was of the proper age, good tutors ; dis- 
patched me to Winchester, and thence to Cambridge. I kept three 
terms, quitted college, took rooms in St. James’ Street, became a mem- 
ber of three crack clubs, kept a couple of turn-outs, and had for a 
bosom friend the most dissolute baronet in the kingdom. My income 
was liberal. The money-lenders made prodigious efforts to get hold 
of me, and the air for a time was clouded with their circulars. But 
though I spent my allowance to the last groat, I never exceeded it. 

I was not constituted for a life of pleasure. Heartless, brainless 
dissipation was always insipid to me. My appetite being small was soon 
surfeited. My sympathies, which were at first fresh and uninstructed, 
went bounding along with my friend on the downward path. But 
they presently grew reluctant. They hung heavy. They recoiled. 
I at last saw what manner of thing was this Idol of his which he 
adored and wanted me to worship. In short, he had taught me too 
much. He had taken me behind the scenes. I was disillusioned. 
Finding me no longer suited to his taste he dropped me. Our sepa- 
ration would have been more profitable had it been earlier. 

About this time my mother died. Her death was a great blow. 
Even had my better instincts not before stirred rebellious beneath the 
wanton pressure of my gross and heavy life, they must have been 
animated by this appeal of death. She had loved me well, but not 
wisely. Upon my conduct she had imposed no restraint. Perhaps 
she had faith in the tuition of that better nature in me which her love 
divined. From the decay of folly, she believed, would come the resur- 
rection of virtue. Now in my solitariness I lamented that she had not 
apprenticed me to some calling whose business would have filled with 
activity my lonely indolent hours. I had faith in my abilities and 
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principles. I fancied that had I entered the lists, I might have out- 
run some of those racers whom I saw nearing the goal of honour, 
dignity and ambition. Opportunity would at least have been mine ; 
for in my wealth I had the talisman to summon it. 

The time passed in regrets. Then Resolution ‘awoke and I was 
inspired. I would no longer fret my life away in vacuous remorse. 
I was young—not yet thirty. The spacious arena of life lay before 
me. Into that amphitheatre I resolved to descend and contest for 
fame among the numberless wrestlers. 

Two avenues offered; one indeed merging into the other—Litera- 
ture and Politics, To tread them to a triumphant consequence would 
demand labour; and labour it would be my pleasure to give. The 
very business of hoping would impart a zest to life. 

I determined to withdraw from London, and to surrender my days 
and nights to study. I would choose a spot where distraction would 
be impossible; where fancy might stretch her wings ‘and soar with 
impunity ; where the absence of pleasure would give a pertinacity to 
diligence, and deprive idleness of its most eloquent advocate. 


Cuapter II, 


I sroop on the day of my arrival looking from the drawing-room 
window on the back grounds of Elmore Court. The lilacs had not yet 
shaken all their blossoms from the stems. The sun had not yet 
deepened the transparent green of the leaves. The grass was knee- 
deep. ‘The apple-trees were in full flower. The lilies had opened 
their white breasts to the ravishment of the bees. Over the sky sailed 
the tenderest, most pallid clouds. From the leaf-draped covert rushed 
a storm of song—a commingling of a thousand voices of birds. And 
right overhead hung a hawk, poised in the sunshine like an image of 
stone. 

How different from the war of the streets! how different this 
nimble ether from the smoke-charged air of London! How sweet 
this murmurous repose, unthreatened by the beetle-browed organ- 
grinder, by the iron-throated costermonger! Who for this natural 
music of the trees would not forego the clamorous contortions of the 
opera-singer? Who for this fragrant air, this sunlighted scene, 
would not abandon the fevered atmosphere, the gas-lit glory, the silly 
civilities of the London ball-room ? 

I welcomed the mood. I applauded the full-voiced emotion of my 
heart. For I wished to sympathise with nature; to interpret with 
reverence her symbols; to receive with homage her messages. I 
desired to feel my soul kindling beneath her gaze; to dilate with the 
power and calm of her inspirations; to ravish from her lips her 
thoughts, and from her eyes her visions. 
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I left the window and entered the library. The furnishing of this 
I had made my peculiar care. Handsome shelves were ranged around 
the room, laden with books. I had at least exercised judgment in my 
selection. I had rummaged the libraries of the best booksellers in 
London; and had culled from every branch of the tree of knowledge 
specimens of its choicest fruit. 

Mrs. Williams had done her work well. The servants she had 
hired were neat and deft. The house from attic to basement was 
clean to purity. Looking through the window-pane was like gazing 
at objects through a rarified atmosphere. 

I had a talk with her on the evening of my arrival. 

“T suppose you know pretty well everybody here ?” 

“T almost think I do, sir.” 

"« Who are your ‘ quality’ ?” 

“We have no titles in these parts, sir. I doubt if the whole 
population of Cliffegate is five hundred souls, man and boy. We 
have a few genteel families living around, but they are mostly 

oor.” 
7 Then there is no society ?” 

“Lor, no, sir!” she replied with a smile. 

“T noticed a church. You have a clergyman, of course?” . 

“Yes, sir; Mr. ‘Toulmin. He lives at the parsonage with his lady 
and niece. “Tis an old square house on the south side of the church. 
Maybe you noticed it, sir. Then there’s Mr. Fisher the curate, and 
the two Miss Loaders, who play the organ and teach at the Free 
School.” 

“TI see. The old story. Every little village has its group of 
worthies who circle round the parson. Is that the society ?” 

“There are two or three more families, sir, besides ‘the widow, 
your neighbour. But she’s not to be counted. She keeps much to 
herself.” 

“T suppose she hasn’t got over the loss of her husband ?” 

“JT don’t think it’s that, sir. Some say she’s fanciful; others 
that she’s a bit stiffish; and I’ve heard it whispered she’s a bit 
wrong ”—and here Mrs. Williams significantly tapped, her forehead. 
“ But that’s mere wild talk.” 

“ What’s her name ?” 

“Mrs. Fraser.” 

“JT suppose the poor woman’s abused because she won’t make one 
of the ‘parsonic satellites, eh? If that’s the case I am afraid you 
must expect to hear no good spoken of me. I mean to know no one 
—no one!” I added emphatically ; “and that reminds me: should 
anybody call, you must say, and always say, I am out.” 

“Yes, sir; but I fear you'll find it very dull.” 

“NotI. I have my books.” 
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“ Yet—you'll pardon me, sir—I should be sorry if you refused to 
see company a little. Ive often heard father, who was a bit of 
scholard in his way, say that the mind’s like a piece of elastic that 
grows useless by over-stretching.” 

“No doubt,” I answered laughing ; “but don’t fear that I shall 
overstretch my mind.” And here the conversation ended. 

I had proposed to set to work so soon as I should have become 
familar with the new existence I had entered on. Certainly this 
sober repose was a great change from the life I was used to. I 
knew likewise that study is best pursued in accustomed haunts. 
There is a distraction in novelty that makes diligence very impossible 
sometimes. Added to this, the crisp sunshine, the shrewd sweet air, 
stirred life to her innermost sources, and excited an appetite for thejr 
enjoyment abroad. I also wanted to get my grounds into order ; and 
the gardener would demand my supervision. And there was a certain 
pleasure, to which I was not insensible, in contemplating my new 
possessions, in admiring my furniture, in disposing afresh the orna- 
ments and contriving more striking coups d’cil. 

I did not fear that my resolution of study would wax faint. I 
only desired to surround it with the most favourable conditions for its 
operation. 

To a bachelor all things are possible. I who had affirmed it a bad 
policy to spend money on other men’s belongings soon found myself 
growing prodigal in my orders. I hired two gardeners, when I had 
vowed one would suffice. ‘They encroached upon my ignorance of 
their calling. ‘They seduced me into numerous purchases. They made 
me improve the greenhouses. The water-supply was inconvenient ; 
wells had to be sunk. The fountain was choked and the pipes had to 
come up. 

All this found me profitless occupation. 

From time to time cards were left on me: Mr. Toulmin’s, Mr. Slark’s, 
the curate’s, and others. I tossed them contemptuously aside. I 
had not come to Cliffegate for society. Who would leave London for 
a Caspian sea of Slarks and Toulmins and curates ? 

When at last I set to work, I did so energetically. I kept my 
fancied rewards steadily in view. I was rich enough to contest for a 
seat in Parliament, and I was resolved to carry to that arena a mind 
enriched with an intimate knowledge of books and the ripe conceptions 
of meditation. 

But a weakness which I might have anticipated soon manifested 
itself. I was without the experience or capacity to direct my studies. 
Desultory reading would but store my mind with learning that 
instead of brightening would lumber it—instead of accelerating 
would encumber its movements, The discovery was a blow. It was 
plain I stood in need of help. The judgment of a superior or at 
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least a more practised intellect to direct my choice, to help me 
to form my opinions, and to animate my indolence, I found would be 
essential. The vessel, indeed, was equipped; her sails were set; a 
propitious breeze blew; but the helmsman was wanting. 

I advertised for a companion. 

Some days passed and then letters poured in on me. ‘The inso- 
lence of want found a curious illustration in these replies. Of the 
hundred applicants all professed themselves -as possessed of qualifica- 
tions superior to those I had enumerated. But none of them satisfied 
me. Perhaps choice was embarrassed by quantity. I fancied, too, 
that I missed something in their tone—something my instincts knew 
but could not name. 

A few days later I found a letter on my breakfast-table. The 
handwriting was foreign. I opened it and read: 


“ Berners Street. June 18th, 18—. 

“$m,—In reply to your advertisement, dated the 7th of June, I 
beg to offer myself as a candidate for the situation you offer. Iam 
an Italian by birth, but I have resided long in England and flatter 
myself I am a complete master of the language. 

“My knowledge of the learned tongues will, I trust, be illustrated 
by the assurance that I have published in Italian a translation of the 
‘Idylliums of Theocritus, which has won the applause of many 
eminent foreign scholars, whose testimonies to its excellence I can 
produce. I have also printed an edition of the works of Apollonius 
Rhodius and of Coluthus Lycopolitas. I am also the author of an 
Italian life of Tibullus. 

“Of mathematics I must avow myself ignorant, my taste never 
having led me to that study. But in literature, both ancient and 
modern, I may account myself a proficient. I have little doubt that 
you will find me equal to the discharge of any duties it may be your 
pleasure to impose. I am a poor man; and though I could earn a 
competence by teaching at schools and colleges, yet the situation you 
offer is the one that would most meet my wishes. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your humble servant, 
“ Pierro Marretti.” 


There was one particular reason for my replying to this letter. 
The writer was an Italian. It was a necessary part of my scheme 
that I should at least profess an acquaintance with European litera- 
ture. French, German, and even Spanish (this language I could 
read but not speak) I knew. But I was ignorant of Italian; and of 
Italian it was necessary I should be master. I had a fair idea of the 
wealth of that language, and of its value as a vehicle of exquisite 
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inspirations. I knew what modern literature owed to it; and to 
remain ignorant of the source whence had ‘sprung many of the chief 
refinements of modern thought would be to remain incapable of 
properly appreciating those refinements themselves. 

In my reply I told him he was at liberty to take up his residence 
in my house at any date that suited him. I named the income I was 
prepared to pay, and concluded by assuring him he would not find his 
time severely occupied by his duties. 


Cuarter III. 


Tur evening of the Wednesday following the day on which I had 
posted this letter was calm and tropical in the chastened tints of the 
western heaven and the mild splendour of the moon, whose full orb 
was slowly climbing over the dark masses of the trees. 

I sat at my library window overlooking the back grounds, deep in 
a fitof abstraction, perceiving without heeding the tardy advent of the 
large tremulous stars which dropped one by one in sudden {orbs of 
silver upon the floor of the sky. From the garden the shrill grass- 
hoppers blew their harmonies. Now and then a black moth whizzed 
by my ear. Afar the bark of a dog deepened the general repose by 
contrast; and athwart the moon at intervals passed the sombre 
shadow of a bat. 

A depression I could not shake off had fastened upon me. Many 
causes had conspired to produce it. A few weeks only had passed since 
my arrival, and already it seemed to me ambition was sinking dejected 
before the presence of that steep which it had thought to climb. 

Those who know what it is to have had their minds torn by the travail 
of desire without birth—their souls distracted with conceptions which 
were powerless to shape themselves, with aspirations which were 
dumb, and could not pronounce the language that would have bred 
their gratification—will understand the mood that was then on me. 
The genius of Dante could never have devised keener torments than 
the desire of ambition without the means. 

Add to this that my nature was beginning to rebel against solitude : 
that instinct was raising its voice against the enforced monotony of 
my life. Impulse had recoiled, nor had I yet instructed duty to take 
its place. I feared I had made a mistake in compelling a too sudden 
transition from a life of pleasure to a calm as of death. I should 
have sloped the way to my wishes; not abruptly tilted them into the 
abysm of my scheme. 

I took from a side table a lamp of slender bronze and lighted it. I 
draped the windows to shut out the crystal glory of the orb whose 
splendour made a daylight in the ‘air, and seating myself at a table, 
began to read. But labour as I might to keep my attention chained 
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to the page, the rebellious voice of thought made the effort vain. The 
eye indeed followed the printed lines ; but the mind took no cognisance 
of them. 

Memory was wanton to-night. She waved her hand over the past. 
The mist rolled away, and the familiar scene lay unfolded. 

She renewed the brainless pleasures of my town-life. 

She brought before me the calm, grave lineaments of my mother. 

Then fancy seized the wand and sought to unveil the future. I 
peered into a cloud at once luminous and dark. Amid the vapour-I 
descried shapes whose outlines I could not determine; I heard sounds 
whose meaning I could not interpret. 

As I gazed the cloud darkened. Red lightnings leaped from its 
womb; and thunder muttered. 

By the electric flashes I witnessed the shapes I had before noticed 
in attitudes convulsed and tortured. Between the intervals of the 
sullen thunder-groans I marked the voices I had before heard raised 
in sobs, and sighs, and lamentations. 

Suddenly over the whole there fell a calm. The cloud opened, and 
in its depth I witnessed the outline of a human face, obscured at first 
by the gloom, so that I could not discern the lineaments, but brighten- 
ing presently to a light that shone I knew not whence. 

It was a face beautiful and sad. The eyes were dark, the hair 
yellow, the cheeks colourless as marble shone on by the moon. How 
exquisitely pathetic was her gaze! My heart leapt up at the sight 
of her spectral beauty. Then tears dimmed my eyes and I remained 
watching her with clasped hands. Her lips moved; she spoke; a 
kind of music fell on my ear. I strained to catch the sounds; but the 
accents were inaudible. 

“Speak, that I may understand you!” I cried; “you cloud your 
meaning with melody. Sink your voice—I shall interpret your 
appeal by the movement of your lips.” 

The face brightened and grew brighter still, until the features faded 
in a brilliant light. Then like the lightning-flash it vanished: a deep 
darkness encompassed me. I was suffocated by the thick cold embrace. 
In the arms of Nightmare, that dolorous hag, I fought for breath, and 
thinking that I was dying, I uttered a cry. 

I started and stared around me. 

So vivid had been the vision, that I could not persuade myself it 
was unreal, and sought it yet. At the same moment, there was a 
knock on the door, and Mrs. Williams entered. 

“ Did you call, sir?” she asked. 

“ No,” I replied, still bewildered. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir, I thought I heard you call as I passed 
through the hall.” 

She withdrew. 
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I looked at the open book. The leaves were stained with tears. I 
rose, forcing a laugh. 

“ My imagination must be keen,” I thought, “ to conceive such a 
dream as that. Yet I shall owe that book a grudge for sending me to 
sleep and filling my slumber with such odd visions. Imagine my 
shedding tears !” 

I approached the mirror. My face was bloodless; nor had my 
forced merriment driven all the bewilderment out of it. 

“ This is the fruit of solitude,’ I mused. “ Reason and Imagination 
are natural enemies; and hence the uses of Society to give the power 
to Reason requisite to keep the Imagination in subjection. I must pay 
the penalty of seclusion, and must not complain if I find my mind 
growing distempered. Yet what could have evoked that face? Such 
a countenance I have never seen. It belongs to no experience of mine. 
I have not read of such a face either; for what author in his senses 
would give such eyes to a woman born of flesh? Such eyes as those 
belong to another world—a world of moonlight and dolor: where the 
issue of love is betrayal—where the fruition of hope is despair. Ay,” I 
thought, pushing the fancy, “in such a world of shadow and moonlight 
flowers would be colourless and without perfume; the trees would 
stand white as a woman’s brow, the air would wave to the dim shine of 
spectral shapes who would look on one another with eyes as hopeless 
and beautiful as hers !” 

“This won’t do!” I ejaculated, giving myself an angry shake. “ What 
is the hour? Eleven. So late? I must have slept long.” I touched 
the bell; a maid appeared ; I ordered her to prepare supper, a meal I 
was partial to, even when I dined late, and which it was my custom to 
discuss an hour earlier. But, obedient to my instructions, Mrs. 
Williams had well disciplined the servants. My meals were never 
announced, for I had forbidden intrusion when I was in the library. 

Mine were no anchorite’s repasts. I was what Wordsworth would 
have called “a man of purple cheer.” My means enabled me to 
gratify a fastidious taste; and of whatever other inelegance I might 
have been guilty, my table at least illustrated a refined appetite. 
Had I been born in those not very remote times when to lower the 
system was esteemed the grand panacea, I should have been the 
apostle, I know, of our own happier rule of keeping the system up. 
No bewigged or befrilled doctors would dare have blooded me! 
The real family physician in my eyes is the cook; and in my 
opinion one of Dr. Johnson’s wisest saws was, “ Depend upon it, sir, 
a man who does not very diligently mind his belly will mind nothing 
else.” 

It was half-past eleven when I rose from the table. My dream still 
troubled me. It recurred again and again like a misgiving. I was 
sincerely indignant at what I esteemed my imbecility, and had hoped 
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to put an end to the folly by a judicious application to some old Bur- 
gundy. But the generous liquor heated rather than cooled my fancy. 
Those lovely pleading eyes stood out before me, vivid and tremulous 
as stars upon the night. I left the parlour, and dismissing the servants 
to bed, returned to the library, lighted a cigar, and surrendered myself 
to thought. 

I pondered the various opinions expressed by wise men on dreams. 
In particular I recalled these striking remarks of Coleridge: “ Dreams 
have nothing in them which are absurd and nonsensical; and though 
most of the coincidences may be readily explained by the diseased 
system of the dreamer, and the great and surprising power of associa- 
tion, yet it is impossible to say whether an inner sense does not really 
exist in the mind, seldom developed indeed, but which may have a 
power of presentiment.” 

In abstraction one takes no note of time. When I looked at the 
clock, I saw that it was close upon one. There was something uncanny 
in finding myself wide-awake at such an hour. I drew to the window 
and parted the curtains. The moon had fronted the house, and had 
thrown the dark shadow of the building far into the grounds. There 
was not a breath of air to give life to the leaves of the geraniums on 
the balcony. The room was close. I opened the window and drank 
in the cool sweetness of the night. 

Would a stroll, I wondered, fatigue me and induce sleep? The 
grounds stretched invitingly, half dark, half-radiant where they were 
robed in the silver veil of the moonlight. I stepped on to the balcony ; 
a flight of stone steps led to the lawn; I descended them and entered 
a scene of dew, coolness, and glory. 

I walked slowly forwards. The deep and general stillness wrought 
upon me like a spell. I passed from the shadow into the moonlight, 
turned, and studied the back aspect of the house. The structure lay 
wrapped in gloom, save where the lamp in the study shed a yellow 
lustre upon the half-open window. On either side the building rose 
trees, sombre, stately and still. Above rode the regent moon. 

I strode onward, a moving shape in a world of stirless shadows. 
Exquisite was this radiant serenity—this scene of tender shadow and 
silver light, of tints spectral and sweet, cooled by an air aromatic and 
calm. 

I gained the extremity of the grounds. A thick hedge, made solid 
and heightened by a row of elms, separated (with the orchard) the 
grounds from the garden of the adjacent house. To my right swept a 
range of open meadows, with here and there a knot of trees sentinel- 
ling the open sweep and swell. A portion of these fields, though not 
let with, belonged to Elmore Court, and were entered by a gate con- 
structed at the spot I had now reached. 

This gate I pushed open and walked leisurely towards a gentle 
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eminence whose summit promised me a cooler air. This was my first 
visit to these fields. 

As I advanced, I noticed on my left a low dark hedge, in which was 
another gate. This hedge ran about two hundred yards and then 
terminated. On gaining the summit of the hillock, I seated myself. 
Through the trees I saw the silhouette of a small house. Of my own 
residence I could only perceive the roof, topping the dark cloud of 
green that seemed to fill the grounds. Away on my left—away to the 
edge of a sky throbbing with stars, stretched the vague pale country, 
shadowless, witnout a light of house or gleam of beacon to give reality 
to its weird blank. And now I heard in the air a voice whose tones 
had before been shut out by the trees—the murmur of the sea. 
Though over two miles off, I could catch the beating of its mighty 
heart, could hear the purring of its breakers, as they creamed beneath 
the moonlight on the porous beach. 

I was presently surprised by hearing the Cliffegate church clock 
strike two. The long-drawn notes came faintly through the stillness 
and warned me it was time to return home and get to bed. I rose, 
and was in the act of advancing, when I was suddenly arrested by per- 
ceiving a shadow—a shape—moving with tranquil step by the hedgo 
beyond the second gate. 

I gazed curiously, perhaps apprehensively. It went leisurely along, 
gliding rather than walking. It was draped in white, but over its 
back was thrown some dark covering, probably a shawl. At the dis- 
tance I stood from it, I could not discern the lineaments, whether they 
belonged to man or woman, whether to angel or goblin, whether 
bloodless as belonging to a ghost, or vital as belonging to some sleep- 
less creature who, like myself, had stolen from his chamber. to woo 
sleep from the slumberous air. 

The unexpected apparition unmanned me. The spectral moonshine, 
the deep night, the faint moan of the sea, the ghost-like shadows of 
of the still trees, the hazy landscape stretching vague as a vision to 
the winking stars, were all friendly to superstition. I was agitated by 
a fear I could not control. With eyes fascinated by the phantasm— 
for phantasm I was disposed to deem it—I watched its solemn pro- 
gress: watched it traverse the line of hedge, turn, retrace its steps, 
and finally disappear (so it seemed) through the hedge. 

I advanced with a beating heart and rapid step toward the gate. I 
raised the latch with a trembling hand. But in passing I glanced 
back, and saw within a few yards of me the form of a woman, motion- 
less as a marble image, her eyes fixed in my direction, her face pale as 
an evening cloud, 

In her black and deep eyes, in her yellow hair, in her countenance 
of pensive beauty, I witnessed the embodiment of my vision—the cloud 
face of my dream. 
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I stood motionless. Then fear mastered me. My nerves gave way. 
I pulled the gate after me and fled. 

I entered the house with a beating heart, closed the window with 
eager fear, and sought my chamber in a mood of wild agitation. 

It was long ere I recovered my self-control. 

Taken separately, I could have recalled the dream, I might have 
encountered the spectral shape, without apprehension. It was the 
combination—it was the leaping of my dream, so to speak, into vital 
embodiment that had wrought my terror. Nervous enough at all times, 
my naturally tremulous sensibilities had not been improved by my 
few weeks of solitude and day dreams. I strode about my bedroom, 
striving by every argument of logic and philosophy to reassure myself. 
It was no ghost [had seen. ‘There was a substantiality about the shape 
that convinced me I had been the spectator of no “shadowy being.” 
What I had beheld was the form of a woman, sorrowful, noble, and 
serene. The features were stamped upon my memory—graven there 
by the stylet of Fear. Amid the darkness of the hours that intervened 
before the welcome morning streamed that countenance stood out. 

The morning broke. The pale suffusion filled my room and found 
me awake, The sun uprose: the birds poured their matins. Soon the 
hall clock struck my usual hour of rising. I descended and entered 
the breakfast-room. The servant in attendance eyed me furtively. I 
could excuse her. I had noticed before she had seen me that my eyes 
were hollow, my complexion pale, my expression of the careworn kind 
which no attention to the toilet can diminish. 

“Tell Mrs. Williams I want her,” said I. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Williams appeared. She was a tranquil 
woman, who was never to be surprised into any emotional outbreak. 
I saw by the faint lifting of her brows that she remarked my altered 
air, but she said nothing. 

“Please take that chair, Mrs. Williams.” 

She seated herself and clasped her hands on her lap. 

“You will see by my face that I have passed a sleepless night. My 
motive in desiring your presence is to put it to your female ingenuity 
—women are better hands at riddles than men—to solve a very mys- 
terious conundrum that offered itself to my eyes about two o’clock 
this morning.” 

She eyed me with a sudden furtive keenness. Neither my beha- 
viour, my language, nor my tastes during the time she had known me 
had quite justified my assumption of intellect in the eyes of this 
healthy practical woman. I was prepared to believe that she con- 
sidered me a little touched. 

“You don’t look very well this morning, sir.” 

“T don’t feel very well. I met with an odd adventure last night. 
Close against the hedge at the bottom of the grounds I saw a woman, 
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pacing in the moonlight. She was very beautiful; but in the calm of 
her beauty there was something terrible. It frightened me. It has 
made me ill. Is this house haunted ?” 

“ Haunted, sir! I have never heard of ghosts in these parts. I’ve 
slept every night for three years in this house by myself, and never 
met with anything of the kind.” 

“You are lucky. I can only assure you I distinctly saw at the 
time I mentioned a female form draped in white, with yellow hair and 
black eyes, such as you might dream of, such as I did dream of.” 

“ Are you sure, sir, it was not a dream ?” 

“ Quite sure,” I replied impatiently, for what is more vexing than 
incredulity to a mind still teased with recollection? ‘“ When I dream 
I usually awake to find myself in bed. If last night’s experience was a 
dream I must have dreamed it in the fields yonder, for when I awoke, 
or rather when I had fled, my clothes were heavy with dew and my 
hair moist.” , 

“‘Mightn’t you have gone for a stroll, sir, and on your return, 
having got to bed, dreamt you saw this thing ?” 

“Mrs. Williams, you are a sensible woman—do not vex me. I tell 
you I saw this person, or ghost or angel, or what the deuce else it was, 
as plainly as I see you. You have sense enough to judge from my 
appearance and excitement that there is something more in all this 
than a dream. You have lived here some time, pray have you ever 
heard of such a woman as I describe ?” 

“ Never, sir,” she rejoined with complacent emphasis. 

“Think. Ientreat you to think. This is a mystery I must solve. 
If I were superstitious I might think it a ghost, but I don’t believe 
in ghosts. You now are a practical woman, what is your opinion ?” 

“Tam afraid I cannot help you, sir. You see there are very few 
people living about this place, and it could hardly be one of them. 
There’s Mrs. Fraser, the widow, I told you of. It’s true I haven't seen 
her, for I’m told she keeps as close to herself as one of the nuns at 
Cornpool. But I know her servant ; and the girl, who’s very respect- 
able, declares her missis is the most quiet and respectable person in 
the world, a-bed every night at ten and up early at her gardening work, 
which is her chief amusement.” 

“You say you have never seen this lady ?” 

“No, sir. It’s not perhaps for the want of her going out—she 
must do that sometimes, though her servant does all her shopping for 
her—it's my being shut up here. Before you came, sir, I hardly ever 
left the house.” 

“T should very much like to have this lady described tome. If it 
be she whom I saw, there will be an end of the mystery—(in one 
sense),” I mentally added. “If not, we must push our inquiries until 
we learn who this lady is I saw. Know the truth I will.” 
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“T don’t see how I can quite get at Mrs. Fraser,” began Mrs. 
Williams. 

“You need not see her. Question the servant. I only want a 
description of the lady.” 

“T can do that. I know Lucy well, sir.” 

“ Will you go now and see Lucy ?” 

“Yes, sir.” She rose. 

“You will contrive some excuse for calling ?” 

“ Easily, sir.” 

“ After seeing her, mind to return here at once. I shall be im- 
patient.” 

She promised, and left the room. There was a half-smile upon her 
face as she went out. I excused it. 

During her absence I opened the parcel of newspapers I received 
from time to time from London. But the effort to occupy my mind 
with their contents was idle. Like the needle to the star, my mind 
faithfully vibrated to its cardinal thought. 

The grounds were brilliant with sunshine and flowers and the hues 
of ripening fruit. The air was busy with the chant of bees. 
Winged insects flashed like diamond-drops in their nimble flight; and 
the morning breeze brought to my senses the refreshing sweetness of 
lilacs and violets from which the sun had not yet drunk their chaplets 
of dew. 

But for the dream that had been the harbinger of the form, I 
think that busy sparkling morning would have subdued, if it did not 
erase, the recollection from my mind. Superstition and sunlight are 
no friends; and it taxed memory and fancy to associate with those 
brilliant lights and dancing shadows, the spectral landscape, the wan 
moonshine, the tall and stirless shadows of the night that was gone. 

Some time elapsed before Mrs. Williams returned. At length her 
footsteps sounded in the hall. She knocked and entered. 

“Have you seen the servant?” I asked eagerly. 

“TYe,er.” . 

“Did she dé.ribe Mrs. Fraser ?” 

“There was no need, sir. Whilst I was talking at the gate the 
lady came out to pick a flower.” 

“What is she like ?” 

“She is about my height. Her eyes are black. She has a pretty 
face, but very mournful. She didn’t stay above:a minute or two; and 
perhaps she was just then a little troubled. But she did look as 
though she cried a good deal on the quiet, or went about with a 
trouble she wouldn’t confess. She has little white hands, and is a 
good figure. Her hair is straw-colour, which makes her face peculiar, 
and not easy forgot. Her black eyes shouldn’t match it; and yet 
they do, somehow.” 
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“This is the lady I saw last night,” said I. 

She was silent. 

“Do you doubt me still, Mrs. Williams?” 

“T should be sorry to have taken the liberty to doubt you before, 
sir. Iam sure you believe in what you say you saw.” 

“You still think that I was dreaming ?” 

“Tndeed, sir, I don’t think at all,” she responded deprecatingly, 
marking my incensed eye. “I only know when I saw Mrs. Fraser, 
and noticed she was like the person you described, that I asked Lucy 
if her missis was given to walking out alone in the garden and fields 
at two o’clock in the morning. And Lucy answers, firing up, that she 
wondered what could put such notions into my head—for she had never 
known her missis do such a thing; and if she didn’t know it, no one 
else in Cliffegate could.” | 

“Well, well. I am obliged to you for the trouble you have 
taken.” 

“The trouble’s a pleasure, sir,” she answered cheerfully, pausing at 
the door. She hesitated, and then said, “ You'll pardon my boldness, 
sir, but I think you'd be acting wisely were you to give over reading 
in those books for a little, and think more of your health.” 

“ My reading won't injure my health,” said I, laughing. 

' “But if you were to see a little company now” 

“T shall have company soon,” I interrupted. 

“T am very glad to hear it, sir,” she remarked, and withdrew. 

IT sank into deep thought. 

“Oh God !” cries Hamlet, “I could be bounded in a nut-shell, and 
count myself a thing of infinite space, were it not that I have bad 
dreams.” 





Cuarrer IV. 


How was I to get to know Mrs. Fraser? If she was of the nun-like 
disposition Mrs. Williams had portrayed her, it would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to establish an acquaintance. 

I tried to laugh at myself when I discovered that I, the staunch 
bachelor, the student who had plighted his troth to solitude, was tax- 
ing my brains for a means of introduction to a pretty woman. But 
my sneer was a poor attempt. Yet I was sensible enough of some 
degree of absurdity attaching to my fancies, which restrained me 
from soliciting any further help from Mrs. Williams. The smile 
which I had remarked, my horror of ridicule made me very resolute 
not to provoke again. Doubtless she would have proved a useful 
auxiliary—have precipitated by some ingenious stratagem the intro- 
duction to Mrs. Fraser. But I would not ask her aid. Whatever 
part was to be played, I resolved should be played by me alone. 
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Strolling about the grounds, I came across one of the gardeners. 
An idea struck me. 

“Farley,” said I, “I want you to make me up a bouquet. ‘The 
garden should yield a handsome one.” 

“T should think it could, zur,” he replied, looking proudly around 
him. 

“Let me have it as soon as you can.” 

He was long about it. I saw his form stooping in all directions, 
finally disappearing in the greenhouse. He was an old man, slow 
and exact, intensely knowing, and rather patronising. I curbed my 
impatience, for I knew what he brought me would be good. Presently 
he emerged, his furrowed gravity full of the anticipation of applause. 
I marched off with the superb bouquet to the house. 

“Mary,” said I toa maid, “I want you to take this bouquet to 
Elmore Cottage—Mrs. Fraser’s, you know—and desire the servant to 
present it to her with my respectful compliments.” 

This will break the ice, I thought. This bouquet will enchant 
her. 

I gazed at her house, which I could descry through the trees. 
Was she in her garden now? I wondered. If so, I might see her by 
going into the fields; there study unseen that face by sunlight which 
had gleamed upon me with such supernatural beauty in the moon- 
shine. No. I would not risk detection. It might anger her, should 
she detect me, to find herself watched. She would resent the in- 
civility as it deserved, and render my introduction more difficult. 

Before long the girl returned. She held the bouquet. 

“Why,” I cried, “ didn’t you deliver it.” 

“Yes, sir. I gave it to the servant, who took it in, but brought it 
back again, saying, her missis’s compliments, had plenty of flowers, 
was much obliged, but begged to decline it.” 

“Put the flowers in water, and place them in the drawing- 
room.” 

Saying which I took my hat, snatched up a book, and marched 
from the house piqued, angry, and humiliated. I walked quickly, 
making my way to the cliffs ; and it was not until I reached them that 
my mind sobered. Indeed, it would have been difficult for any un- 
pleasant feeling to have long held its own before the summer glory of 
the scene that unfolded itself. The sea lay before me still as a lake. 
A group of black rocks half a mile out found a perfect reflection in 
the azure calm. The thin long breakers crawled up and down the 
long beach, making a shrill salt clatter as they rolled the large pebbles 
from their place. From my feet the cliff fell sheer—a fall of a 
hundred feet. The fishermen mending their nets on the esplanade; 
the shrimper waist-deep in the water; the sailors tarring the bottom 
of the smack that lay heeled upon the shingle, were dwarfed to 
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the size of my finger. Upon the horizon a red-hulled steamship 
streamed a long unbroken line of smoke ; a large vessel, clouded with 
canvas, lay becalmed, doubling her snowy image in the water. Be- 
yond the pier a row of gulls floated on the tide, flaking the blue with 
a whiteness of foam. 

I seated myself on the grass. Under the benignant eye of that placid 
day my mind grew calm and happy. My mysterious fair one’s rejec- 
tice of the bouquet was indeed a brusque, even a rude, certainly a 
decided hint that she wished to have nothing to do with me. In my 
mellower mood I sought and easily found an excuse for her very down- 
right action. That she desired seclusion was evident from her residing 
at Cliffegate ; and she was quite right to resist any effort to violate her 
privacy; yet all the same this action of hers has vastly increased 
curiosity. It not only inflamed my desire, but doubled my resolution 
to know her. 

Who was this strange woman—this moonlight wanderer—this mid- 
night shape of sorrow and beauty? What wild impulsive nature was 
hers, driving her into the night to wander, with her pleading eyes 
gleaming like the exhalations kindled in the gloom? And why should 
this action be wrapped in secrecy—so hidden, that not her own servant 
should be conscious of it ? 

To me alone, it seemed, had it been given to encounter this mys- 
terious being—to have met her face to face beneath the starlight—to 
have marked the lighted pathos of her eyes. 

I was not surprised that she should have frightened me, man as I 
was. I did not reproach myself with my timidity. She had pre- 
sented an object of terror, before which a stouter heart than mine 
might have quailed without shame. In the-broad daylight I might 
easily have resolved to walk again to the place where I had met her; 
but in my heart I knew very well that when the night came, when I 
looked out upon the:sombre shadows and chilly light, I should shrink 
from the encounter. 

I remained long upon the cliff, drinking in the beauty of the day, 
now indolently glanting at the pages of the book, now watching the 
excursion of a sea-gull from the flock, with my thoughts ever reverting 
to the woman whose acquaintance I had resolved to make, let it cost 
what it would. The declining afternoon at length cautioned me to be 
gone, for dinner would be waiting; and rising, I leisurely sauntered 
homewards. 

On entering the hall, I met Mrs. Williams. 

“There is a gentleman in the sett sir,” she remarked, 
“ who came about an hour ago.” 

“A gentleman !” I exclaimed, mentally running over the list of my 
friends, and wondering which of them had found me out. “ What's 
his name ?” 
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“ He gave it, but I couldn’t catch it, sir. He looks like a foreigner.” 

“ By Jove, it must be Martelli!” 

The gentleman I had engaged as companion. I had totally for- 
gotten him. So far from having wondered that he had not written to 
say when he would come, the fact of my ever having replied to his 
letter had wholly escaped my memory. Good Heaven! thought I, 
what has come to my mind that it should not have retained this 
matter ? 

I threw my hat on the hall-table and entered the drawing-room. 

A man rather below the middle height and of slight build stood at 
the window with his back to the door. He turned with a rapid 
movement as I entered. Perceiving me he advanced with a bow. 

“T have the pleasure of addressing Signor Martelli?” I said. 

“ You have, sir.” 

“T much regret that I should have caused you to wait so long. I 
had no idea you would arrive to-day.” 

“Tt is my own fault,” he replied, with a deprecating wave of the 
hand. “I should have written to announce my coming. But the 
truth is, I, by some extraordinary accident, mislaid your letter, and, 
what was equally bad, could not find a copy of the paper in which 
your advertisement was. I was in despair. Yesterday, however, I 
found your letter, on which, as the delay was great already, I deter- 
mined to go to you without writing. I shall owe you an apology for 
this want of ceremony.” 

“Not at all. But you must be heartily sick of waiting. Dinner 
will be ready in a quarter of an hour. Let me now conduct you to 
your room.” 

We mounted the stairs ; I led him to a bedroom adjoining mine, and 
left him. , 

In the drawing-room I mused on his appearance. He looked about 
thirty-five years old—not older. His frame, slight as I have described, 
had an attenuated look, such as might come from a prolonged illness 
of a trying rather than a painful character. His complexion was 
sallow. His mouth was concealed by a large moustache. His nose 
was long and handsome ; his eyes black, large, and scintillant with a 
ray not readily determinable—a light which in passion might be 
sinister, in melancholy pathetic, and in love appealing. He spoke 
English with a cultured accent, pronouncing his words decisively, like 
one who knows their value, His dress was black. I should have 
hardly guessed him a scholar by his air. His brow indeed was open, 
but manifested no power. To the keen observer the stylet of intellect 
is always perceptible in many a sudden line and curve. I had exa- 
mined this man attentively (the interpretation of the face is sudden to 
those who know how to read it), but had marked nothing to indicate 
the qualities I sought. 
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I studied him more attentively during dinner. His manners were 
singularly graceful, and his voice was flexible and harmonious. He 
was more easy and unembarrassed than his address at first promised ; 
but weariness and impatience had probably induced a behaviour that 
was contrary to his usual demeanour. As a youth he must have been 
handsome, but his beauty had prematurely faded. 

“Do you enjoy good health ?” I asked. 

“T must not complain,” he answered. 

“ Your constitution at all events will suffer no injury from a resi- 
dence here. Cliffegate is dull; but it is fanned by breezes as tempered 
and sweet as those of your own country.” 

“Yes, sir. I tasted their sweetness as I came along. I had my 
finger on my pulse, and smiled at the elastic and temperate throbbing 
it returned. You are beautifully situated here. You must find this 
repose of great benefit to your studies ?” 

“Ah, do not speak of my studies!” I exclaimed, shaking my head. 
“T am very slothful—intolerably indolent, and shall want all your 
enthusiasm to keep me to my work. What I chiefly need is the 
influence of a methodical mind. I am like one of those butterflies 
there, which pass from flower to flower, but gather no honey. You 
must teach me to resemble the busy bee. 

*¢ Teach me like thee, in various natures wise 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise; 
Form’d by thy converse happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ ” 

“ Pope's appeal to Bolingbroke could be gratified,” he answered with 
a smile ; “ and if I were Lord Bolingbroke I might promise you the ful- 
filment of your wishes. But I may at least assure you that whatever 
service it is in my power to accord, will be rendered not only with 
pleasure, but with a high sense of the honour you will be doing me in 
submitting to my judgment.” 

“Of that Iam sure. You see I lead a very recluse life here, and 
we shall be much together. You will observe many weaknesses in my 
character, which I trust no feeling of courtesy will prohibit you from 
correcting. My income, I may tell you, is ample for the wants and 
even for the ambitions of a single man. I am therefore deprived of 
the pleasure or labour of money-getting. Life to be made tolerable 
must have an object. My object is not a very definite one; but it is 
clear enough to be kept in view, and, whatever the sequel may prove, 
its prosecution must at least benefit me. The chief road to honour in 
this country lies through the Bar and the House of Commons. For 
the Bar I am unfitted by want of sympathy with the dull and dry labour 
of the law. The House of Commons is different. To be sure my 
knowledge of politics is at present superficial ; but it need not remain 
so. An intelligent and even a profound acquaintance with any par- 
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ticular study is practicable to one who, having sworn to master it, 
wisely orders his labour.” 

He assented with a cordial wave of the hand. 

“But this is not all,” I continued. “Much money was spent on 
my education; but never guessing at the useful impulses that some 
years later sent me to rusticate at Elmore Court, I allowed my stock 
of knowledge to drop bit by bit from memory. I have now to recover 
my lost ground ; and it is in the study of general literature, as opposed 
to the particular literature of politics, that I would chiefly solicit your 
counsel and stimulus.” 

“T fully understand, and what is more, I fully sympathise with 
you,” he rejoined, having listened to me with courteous interest. 
“You propose, sir, a very honourable pursuit, and with your talents I 
see no reason why you should not push it prosperously. Though I 
may injure myself by the confession, I must be allowed to say that 
your views and desires exhibit an order of understanding in which it 
would be presumptuous in me to profess an equality. Still I believe 
you will find me useful. I am a practical, and what you call in your 
country a plodding man. I shall try to be to you what your gardener 
there is to those flowers: he cannot make them, but he may add beauty 
to their colours by careful culture, and luxuriance to their growth by 
skilfui pruning.” 

“Your image is very happy, though unjust to yourself,” I said, 
flattered by his compliments, though secretly annoyed at not being 
able to disguise the emotion from myself as fully as I believed I did 
from him. “Your English betrays an intimate acquaintance with 
the language of this country—particularly with that colloquial and 
familiar portion of it which is always the most difficult to a foreigner. 
You must have lived long among us.” 

“ Nearly all my life,” he replied. 

“Twish I could speak your language with the ease and fluency you 
pronounce mine.” 

“T trust you will, before long, sir,” he answered with a smile. 

“T know only a few words of Italian. What a sweet language it 
is !—a dialect of liquids. There is a melodious pathos in its pronun- 
ciation by Italians which is not to be found in any other language— 
least of all in our rugged Runic. The English esteem it a capital 
vehicle for love-making.” 

- “You can talk more nonsense in it than you can in English. 
Your language is the language of good sense. You must think deeply 
and wisely to talk or write good English. But you have writers 
among you who are spoiling your language by introducing Germanised 
words. Now a compound word of twelve inches long may do very 
well to express the thoughts of a people who profess to understand 
Hegel, and mistake the delirious rhetoric of Jean Paul for inspiration. 
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But the language of Shakespeare does not need such amplification. 
He is the best illustrator you have of its genius—which is essentially 
simple—by expressing in it thoughts which are more profound than 
anything you will find in the German writers. And as to love- 
making, sir, what language but English could produce such sweet, 
touching, and tender syllables as Shakespeare and your best poets 
have put in the mouths of their lovers and mistresses ?” 

“For my part,’ I rejoined, laughing, “I have no experience of 
love-making, and can therefore express no opinion on the subject of its 
language.” 

“Tt is a bad game to play at, is love,” he said. “Most of the terms 
you use in cards belong to it—shuffling, hearts, knaves, and clubs too, 
if the police-stories of husbands beating their wives are to be believed. 
What books are you chiefly reading now, sir ?” 

I gave him a short list; then pushing my chair from the table 
rose. 

“ Do you smoke ?” I asked him from the window. 

“Thank you, yes.” 

“There are pipes and tobaccos of various kinds in my library. 
You have full permission to smoke in any room. There are no ladies 
here; and whilst fate permits, I choose to enjoy unbounded liberty.” 

“ Whilst fate permits! Does not that sound ominous ?” 

“Very likely. Who knows? The future is full of the sanguin 
and the improbable.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and gravely shook his ry but made 
no answer. 

“See what a lovely evening it is!” I said. “We shall enjoy our 
tobacco in the open air. The servant shall bring us our coffee on the 
lawn. Do you get deeper and richer blues than that in Italy ?” 
pointing to the sky. 

He came into the balcony, bent to smell a geranium, and looking 
round him muttered, 

“Beautiful indeed! too beautiful for happiness, sir; for it makes us 
feel our wants.” 


ver 


Carter V. 


I rounD Martelli to be more useful to me than I could have expected. 
He had called himself practical, and he was practical. He was used 
to the punctilious regularity of schools, to the difficult inattention 
of pupils; and the habits these experiences had engendered well 
qualified him in one sense for the post I had offered. In one sense I 
say: by which I mean my need or an influence to direct my studies 
and keep me to them. But in him I missed what I had sought, and 
would have taken in preference, could I have found. Sympathies he 
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had in abundance, but they were commonplace. He shone indeed ; 
but rather with the borrowed light of letters than the luminous 
atmosphere of imagination. He could not comprehend me, though 
he would never appear puzzled. He would miss a delicate implication. 
In taste he was a sensualist, esteeming the full-blooded, florid, and 
passionate conceptions of art above her chaste aeriel hints and tender 
moonlit beauties. Yet he was a good and sound scholar. His know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin was singularly exact. He was deeply read 
in modern literature; and his surprising memory enabled him to 
display to the utmost advantage the various and carefully stored 
treasures of his mind. But though his erudition might have enabled 
him to have edited with accuracy the most obscure work in the whole 
range of ancient literature, his imagination would not have yielded 
him five lines of poetry. 

When together in the library he would often extort a smile from 
me by the recollection he excited of my schooldays. Brisk in his 
movements, energetic in his actions, pungent and austere in his reso- 
lute directions, he recalled to me a French tutor, whom, of all my 
early tutors, I most hated for his severity. But the task conned, the 
subject discussed, the book closed, his manner would change; he 
would be ceremoniously courteous, with almost a hint of obsequious- 
ness in his behaviour, as though he wished me to understand that his 
sturdy discharge of his duty did not prevent him from appreciating 
the difference of position between us. 

I should have benefited more from his counsels had my thoughts 
been less preoccupied with the subject which was hardly ever absent 
from my mind. 

But I found it impossible wholly to surrender my attention to my 
tasks. Memory persistently reverted to the strange and beautiful 
apparition that had startled me in my midnight saunter. Every day, 
nay, every hour, was increasing my desire to know her. Yet I could 
hit upon no means of introduction. To have hung about her house, to 
have loitered near her garden, even had the absence of my companion 
rendered such a device “practicable, would have been unwise; since, if 
now from no apparent cause she shunned intrusion or inspection, 
greater would be her efforts to maintain her privacy when she dis- 
covered a stranger sought to violate it. 

One thing I could not hide from myself—I was in love with her. 
IT am well aware that under the circumstances the feeling was most 
absurd ; but I could not help it. The memory of her beauty took 
shape before me at all hours, in all moods. And my love was illus- 
trated and confirmed by my wish to meet, to know, to speak with 
her. 

Martelli noticed my abstraction. More than once I had remarked 
his dusky eyes glowing on me with a gaze of interrogative inspection. 
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But he carefully repressed his curiosity. No observation ever escaped 
him to hint his perception of inattentive moods. 

Once, meeting his eyes, it occurred to me to take him into my 
confidence. 

“The Italians,” I mused, “ are famous for their handling of love- 
matters. They at least bear the reputation of being subtle and secret 
in such adventures. They wind into the most tortuous intrigues like 
a snake through the intricacies of a forest. Why not tell him my 
story? A young man in love with a woman whom he has seen but 
once, is an object neither remarkable nor unique. He might aid me 
by procuring an introduction, at all events; and if he can do this, he 
has my full consent to think what he likes of the business.” 

It was evening. We were seated at a table in the library, near the 
window, which was wide open to admit the still and sultry air. There 
was no moon ; but the stars, large, full and liquid, lent « pale radiance 
to the gloom. I rose, took a cigar from the mantlepiece and lighted it. 

“Let us close these books for to-night,’ I said. “The air is oppres- 
sive; and those sweet stars seem to chide us for preferring the inspira- 
tion of other things to theirs.” 

He smiled, drew a meerschaum from his pocket, and began to 
smoke. I pushed the table aside that-I might seat myself more fully 
in the window. 

“There is a line in one of Keats’s poems—‘ Hyperion,’” I said. 

“T know it,” he interrupted. “A noble poem.” 

“ Noble, indeed. There is a line in that poem which I do not think 
I ever thoroughly understood until now. I refer to the line in which 
he speaks of 


——‘ tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars.’ 


Look at those round, moony orbs, tremulous like tears wept by the 
gods; the trees yonder seem spell-bound beneath them.” 

“Truly,” he answered. 

“Surely theirs is a magical repose: a deeper calm than that of sleep. 
Oh, I can forgive much to the superstition of astrology. ‘Those 
planets deserve to be influences if they are not. The malignant heart 
would of course make their shine sinister; but a generous nature 
must deem those clear rays benignant. Ido. But it is the common 
effect of Beauty on me. I warm, I dilate in her presence. She isa 
glorious spirit.” 

“ Ay, to a man of taste.” 

“ Beauty of course is a spirit interpenetrating all that delights and 
elevates. Butshe is incarnate too, sometimes ; falling, I suppose, from 
the heavens like that meteor there,” I said, pointing to an exhalation 
that rushed with yellow tresses streaming through the dark; “and 
taking the shape of woman when she touches the earth,” 
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“But is not innocence a condition of beauty ?” he inquired, turning 
his dusky gaze upon me. 

“Tt should be.” 

“Then do not make your spirit take the shape of woman.” 

I laughed. “What shape would you have her ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, “I hardly know,” he answered: 
“unless you make her a new-born babe.” 

“TJ fear you have the scholar’s contempt for the tendre passion,” 
said I. “ But listen now to a strange story. Do you see those trees 
yonder ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ One night—it was clear with moonlight—I strolled out to breathe 
the air. My excursion extended to those fields you can see from your 
bedroom window. There I lingered. The village clock struck two. 
Hardly had the silvery notes died, when” 

I paused. 

* You returned home, sir ?” 

“No. But looking, I perceived the Spirit of Beauty walking beneath 
the starlight, draped in white, with eyes deep and beautiful, in which 
the moon hid itself for love, with a face of marble, passionless as the 
feature of the mother of Paphus ere the sculptor’s adoration made her 
rosy with life.” 

He showed his gleaming teeth in a smile of which he thought the 
gloom would hide the contempt. 

“Sir,” he said, “you are talking the language of the romancist.” 

“T am talking the language of truth.” 

“At two o'clock in the morning,” he exclaimed, blowing a white 
cloud on the air, “the female shapes one meets abroad are seldom 
spiritual. How they may look in the country, and by starlight, I do 
not know ; but by gaslight their cadaverous complexion is commonly 
cloaked with paint; and if their eyes are bright, it is rather with a 
spirituous than a spiritual ray.” 

“Ah, Martelli, you are a cynic—by which I mean, a practical, 
astute man, who makes the root and not the flower of fact or 
fancy his business. A commendable quality! All the same, I would 
not part with my love of illusion. This essential difference of cha- 
racter will make us get on well together; though, to be plain, 
before I knew you, my opinion was that if I hoped to please or be 
pleased, my comrade must be a man of sympathies identical with my 
own.” 

“A common and generous error,” he replied; “but time corrects 
those crudities.” | 

“As a proof, I like you none the worse for the misanthropic 
pleasure you take in extinguishing the candle in the magic-lantern of 
fancy—at the moment when the panoramic reflections most delight 
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me. But respecting this apparition—here is no illusion; for I have 
found out who she is.” 

He smoked in silence. 

“Her name is Mrs. Fraser. She is a widow. She lives in that 
house yonder, where the light shines through the trees. I have 
only seen her once, and the circumstances of that meeting may have 
served to exaggerate my impression of her. But the recollection I 
carried away with me is that of a woman of a beauty whose mysteri- 
ousness defies description. 

“Tf you desire to be disenchanted, Mr. Thorburn, you should get 
to know her.” 

“T should be happy to risk my idealism ; but how am I to procure 
an introduction? Her house is a cloister—she a nun, secret and 
exclusive as the austerest of the flannelled sisterhood.” 

“Were we in Italy, I should advise you to serenade her. There 
love is studied as a fine art. It is different here. Yet were I in 
your straits—for, Mr. Thorburn, are you not in love with this beauti- 
ful phantom of yours ?” 

“T confess it.” 

“Tf I were in your straits, I say, I should do something hardy; go 
to her home, procure admittance at any sacrifice of politeness, and 
leave the rest to chance.” 

“That would be practicable to a man with a temperate pulse and 
trained nerves,” I replied ; “ but I believe I could much more easily 
jump off the cliff than place myself in the position you suggest.” 

“ But you say you met her, sir. Did she not see you?” 

“No. She stood some yards from me tranquil and statuesque, 
quite unconscious of my presence—that I could swear.” 

“Surely she must have seen you—the moon, you said, was bright.” 

“She did not see me. It is true I uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise when I found her so close to me; for I thought she had vanished. 
She may have heard that ery.” 

“ But what should this lady be doing in the fields at two o'clock in 
the morning ?” he asked, with a light smile. 

“That is precisely what I wish to know.” 

He slowly filled another pipe, with his lips moving as though in 
the process of rehearsal. 

“Mr. Thorburn,” said he, “I am sure you will excuse my freedom. 
I really think you should banish this subject from your mind. You 
have settled here for the purpose of prosecuting a good and lofty pur- 
pose, and you should suffer nothing to seduce you from devoting your 
whole energies to its accomplishment. No man can serve two mis- 
tresses. And knowledge, sir, let me assure you, is a mistress who, if 
she does not receive your whole heart, will give you little in return.” 

“Your candour requires no apology, Martelli,” I answered. “I am 
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sure you speak for my good, and I am grateful for the interest you 
take in me. But I must tell you that this woman has occupied my 
thoughts so long, that it is become a positive necessity to know her. 
Don’t smile at what I am about to say—lI protest, for my part, I was 
never more in earnest—lI believe,” I said solemnly, “that this woman 
is to be an influence on my life—though whether baleful or benignant 
is still the secret of the future. Why do you shrug your shoulders? 
Don’t you believe in presentiments—in the power of the soul to fore- 
shadow destiny? A few hours before I met her—this lady—she 
presented herself to me in a dream. Your sceptical mind would 
pronounce this a coincidence—the very dream, you think, might have 
generated the subsequent vision. But it was no coincidence. It was 
the operation of some mystic agency, to be credited without ques- 
tioning ; an agency as definite, though inscrutable, as the soul which 
informs our being with the knowledge-of its existence, but ridicules 
our efforts to give that knowledge shape.” 

“ Have you ever sought to meet her again?” 

“T have not dared.” 

‘Not dared!” 

“You are surprised. But I had not Hamlet’s resolution : 

“« Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 


Thou comest in such questionable shape, 
I dare not speak to thee !’” 


Martelli, had I met her close again as I met her that night, I should 
have gone mad. Her steady supernatural gaze, her rigid mien, her 
shape, which united the two extremes of spectral beauty and human 
sweetness, were shocking.” 

‘Would you fear to meet her if you had a companion.” 

“T hardly know. Pray applaud my candour; you see I confess 
myself a coward.” 

“Tt is no proof of cowardice. A brave man might reasonably recoil 
from encountering such an airy horror as enlivened your midnight 
ramble. As for me, I have no fear of ghost or goblin. A questionable 
shape would make me curious, not timid. Here, however, we should 
be dealing with no shadow. A phantom might, indeed, be a widow, 
though, it is said, that owing to the scarcity of priests, there are no 
marriages in heaven. But it would hardly bear the name of ‘ Mrs, Fraser’ 
when it has a magnificent mythology to choose from. At what time 
did you say you met her?” 

“It was two o'clock in the morning.” 

“ A rather inconvenient hour,” he exclaimed withalaugh. “ Would 
not ten or eleven o'clock suit her as well? But it is enough that she 
should be a woman to be perverse. If you think that there is any 
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chance of our meeting her to-night, I should be glad to accompany 
you. ‘Two heads are better than one in a business of this kind.” 

“Tam willing to go. Yet there is no reason why she should be 
there.” 

“We shall have the moon with us, at all events,” he said; “for 
there she is, crawling up yonder, though with a sinister disk.” 

He pointed to the trees above which the moon, large, red, and 
dim, like a cloud shone on by the expiring sup, was slowly sail- 
ing up. 

Me Tt is now half-past ten,’ I remarked. “It may prove after all a 
fool’s errand. However we can sip our grog and stroll out after- 
wards, if you like—go, at all events, to the fields, and linger in the 
cool till you shall think proper to return.” 

He consented, though assuring me it would be no inconvenience to 
him to sit through the night. He was anxious, he added, that I 
should have my mind cleared of the odd fancies that encumbered it ; 
and very proud and happy would it make him to believe that he had 
been instrumental in solving any problem that perplexed, or helping 
forward any desires that agitated me. 

I did not doubt, though he was cautious not to suggest, that he 
thought me a very odd, fanciful, even half-crazy being. A downright 
practical intrigue, a transparent love-affair, he could very readily have 
understood; but a passion excited by meeting a woman under circum- 
stances so strange, a love enflamed by superstition and yet made 
imbecile by timidity, it was not in his nature to comprehend. It was 
fortunate perhaps that his polite incredulity curbed my natural ten- 
dency to rhapsodise, or I might have written myself down a greater 
ass in his eyes than he was disposed to think me. 

We left the house at an hour considerably past the appointed time. 
Sitting over our brandy-and-water we had fallen into an argument, 
and had prosecuted it with an industry and enthusiasm that had 
made us forgetful of the clock, He was the first to recall our 
scheme.” 

“See!” he exclaimed, “it is twenty minutes to twelve; close 
upon the hour when churchyards yawn.” 

“Come, then,’ said I; “but lest we encounter more than our 
nerves—iy nerves at all events—are prepared to meet, let us take 
one glass more.” 

* He tefused with a smile. I brimmed a tumbler. 

“ At mali extremt, extremi remedi,” said he, laughing. 

“You may need the remedy yourself yet,” I retorted, as I led the 
way into the garden. 

The air was so silent that, as we marched with soundless tread 
upon the velvet lawn, I could hear the rustle of an occasional leaf falling 
from the branches. Among the trees the moon threw level beams, 
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that lay like fallen marble columns. The shadows were swart and 
stirless. 

I was kept silent by my thoughts. He was loquacious. We 
gained the end of the grounds, passed through the gate, and entered 
the fields. 

“ What an oppressive night!” he exclaimed, removing his hat and 
fanning himself with it. ‘‘ The moon seems hardly able to pierce her 
light through the sultry air. I should have thought such a tempera- 
ture impossible in fifty-five degrees north.” 

“Tt must end in a storm. ‘The stars look white and sick with the 
heat. Perhaps they are paling their ineffectual fires before the_ bril- 
liance of the lightning which they can see but we cannot.” 

We had gained the summit of the hillock whereon I had befote 
stood. I seated myself. 

“There is her house, or rather there is its position,” said I, pointing 
to the trees. “Do you see that hedge? She was gliding alongside 
it when I saw her. Martelli, picture yourself alone here; disposed 
by the drowsy moonlight and vague murmurs in the air to unpleasant 
thoughts. Suddenly a white dim shape flits upon the gloom, pauses, 
vanishes, to reappear at your elbow—would you not use your legs?” 

His white teeth shone beneath his black moustache. 

“No. It would probably be the other who would use its legs. I 
should seize it—man or woman, angel or goblin !” 

“ Then your nerves must be of galvanised wire, your muscles iron, 
your spirit something more surprising than the timid essence that 
vitalises such a lower order of being as I.” 

He smoked the cheroot I had given him, without response. 

I lay back with my head reposing on my arm, my eyes fixed on 
the stars. . 

“ Look!” he suddenly cried; “there is your spirit !” 

I started—rose to my feet at once. She stood, habited as I had 
before seen her, at the gate of the garden, motionless. 

Martelli advanced, paused, beckoned. I went to him. 

“Shall we go to her?” he whispered. “If she sees us she will 
withdraw.” 

“She will not see us.” 

He laughed low. 

“She must be blind if she doesn’t. But now is your opportunity to 
speak with her. Come with me—be bold, sir. This is a rare chance? 
Should she not see us until we are near, and then attempt to with- 
draw, accost her bravely. Tell her you have met her here before— 
acquaint her with your alarm. The rest is easy.” 

He moved forward; I followed. The moon gave us sharp, short 
shadows. I breathed quickly. He heard my pantings, and took 
my arm. 
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She stood confronting us; but she did not stir. We drew near. I 
who knew her face, could shape from the countenance, whose linea- 
ments were yet to dim too discern, the sorrowful sovereign eyes and 
immobile beauty. 

Suddenly Martelli stopped short. I looked at him. He was 
staring and trembling. His breath seemed to die. His eyes were 
round and lively with an expression that seemed to me akin to horror. 
I heard him gasp “ Dio mio! Dio mio!” several times. 

Somehow the failure of his courage was the renewal of mine. 
Much of her mystery had at least fallen from this woman. I knew 
. who she was, at all events. But how strange, how startling was it to 
see her gazing steadfastly in our direction, and not offering to move. 

I whispered to Martelli: “Come come! where are your nerves?” 
He could not answer me. There he stood, rooted to the ground, with 
his face in the moonlight blanched to the colour of a corpse. 

At this moment the figure turned, made a gesture with her right 
hand and withdrew. 

“T will follow you!” I said, setting my teeth, for the undertaking 
was a mighty one to me. Yes! I was mastered now by a resolu- 
tion uncontrollable as superstition and passion could make it, to speak 
to her. I left Martelli and advanced to the gate. I pushed it open, 
and passed up the garden walk. Her white shape floated in front. I 
trod on tiptoe, gained her side, and whispered : 

“T saw your summons. I am, indeed, grateful to you for this privi- 
lege. Ihave long wished for an interview, but respected too much 
your obvious desire of solitude ”—— 

But here I broke off ; for though I spoke in her ear she did not turn. 
Had she been a statue, she could not have been more heedless. I was 
abreast of her: a stride took me in advance. I looked into her face. 
Her eyes were fixed. In their wonderful depth the moon was mir- 
rored ; but they were uninformed and expressionless, They stared 
from beneath her brow of ivory soulless and blank. 

I halted abruptly, as Martelli had done. She swept forward, 
mounted the steps leading into the house, and vanished. I returned 
to my friend. I found him leaning against the gate. When he saw 
me he stood erect. His face was still blanched; but he had mastered 
himself so far as to speak in a firm voice and to smile. 

“She is no ghost,” he said briefly. 

“T knew that,” I replied. 

“She was very ghostly though. I can understand your alarm.” 

“Tam glad you can. Your own behaviour justifies mine. But I 
thought you were afraid of neither ghost nor goblin ?” 

“T thought she would move—I thought she would move,” he re- 
plied. ‘Her stillness was fearful—it was unexpected—I found it 
terrible.” 
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“ But the mystery of her is at an end.” 
“T know what you mean, sir. Your ghost is nothing more than a 
somnambulist. Ishould have guessed it from the beginning—guessed 


either that she was asleep or that she was mad. Any one in his * 


senses would have hit upon this.” 

“T didn’t. But perhaps I am not in my senses.” 

“ Remember, sir, you are in love!” he exclaimed, with a hard laugh. 

“ Who could help being in love with such a creature? Did you 
remark her beauty ?” 

“ As well as I could by the light. She did not strike me as pos- 
sessing the charms your enthusiasm would have suggested. To be sure 
I saw her at a disadvantage. But I do not admire red-haired women ; 
or if they be red-haired, let them have at least blue eyes. Beauty 
should always be harmonious. And then she walks in her sleep—a 
qualification I for one could dispense with.” 

“ Let us goin,” I said. “ The issue of this adventure has satisfied 

me. To-morrow I will introduce myself to her.” 
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Horace without bis Coga. 
EpIste I. x. 


To H. R. R. 


You fancy life in London, but my taste 

Abhors its mud, its smoke, its noise, its haste. 

In this we differ ; otherwise we should 

Find in ourselves a perfect brotherhood. 

Like twins in face, in height, in figure, just 

The same things please us, and the same disgust. 
For much as two old pigeons bow and coo, 
Whate’er you think I think and utter too. 

Yet while you keep your nest beneath the eaves, 
I love the streams, the lanes, the grass, the leaves ; 
I haunt the gardens, on the turf recline ; 

"Tis the vacation, and the place is mine. 

A host of songsters fills our summer air ; 

With you, a sparrow chirping in the square 

Is the best specimen that London gives 

Of that fair scene where Nature freely lives. 
Learn, though your nose is used to London smells, 
We grow the flowers which Covent Garden sells. 
Which of us, tell me plainly, better thrives ? 

I canter gaily through the Wytham drives, 

Look from some height athwart the boundless plain, 
Scent the sweet bean and view the growing grain, 
While you are labouring through the crowded street ; . 
Who tries it, knows its mud and knows its heat ; 
The mud which closely clings where’er it sticks, 
The heat poured forth by weary miles of bricks. 
Enough—the Town which you so dearly prize, 
And talk of as a second paradise, 

To me is like a prison or a grave, 

Where man must be a hermit or a slave. 

I leave it, and I live a very king; 

I iounge, I sit, I whistle, and I sing. 

Your bustle wearies me, your pleasures cloy ; 
I’m tired of wedding cake, like Gunter’s boy. 
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Women, as Chesterfield long since avowed, 

Love to be jammed and hustled in a crowd, 

But I detest it. I delight in space ; 

A mob’s a mob, whatever be its place. 

A man, whose name I do not care to tell, 

(Jones, Brown, or Robinson will do as well), 
Grown rich in trade, must needs at last aspire 
To buy a country seat and act the squire. 
Became a magistrate, to sessions went, 

And talked of poachers, foxes, crops, and rent ; 
Denounced the malt tax, took to Church, learnt whist, 
Allowed his daughter to turn Ritualist, 

Came out a Tory of the deepest blue, 

Though once a Radical and Baptist too— 
Conformed, in short, in every point, and then 
Was welcomed by the country gentlemen. 

His wife too, anxious to essay the sphere 

Of rank and birth and fashion, said: “ My dear, 
We'll give a ball at Almack’s. Write and say 
We want the rooms. What? When? Six weeks to-day.” 
“ Whom can we ask—we do not know a soul ?” 
“ Leave that to me, and I’ll arrange the whole. 
We know the Duchess; I'll consult her Grace, 
She'll issue all the cards, and fill the place.” 

The Duchess graciously invited all 

Her friends, and hers alone, to Jones’s ball ; 

The numerous guests arrive, her Grace receives 
With all the ease of birth and strawberry leaves ; 
The Joneses, who at length discerned their doom 
Remained—the only strangers in the room. 

The crowd grows thicker, and the luckless host 
Makes to the door, and leans against its post, 
Buried in thought, he cursed himself, his wife, 
Society, and fashionable life, 

When a familiar voice salutes his ear : 

“What? Jones? Why, who the devil asked yow here ?” 
We live, my friend, in a commercial age, 

A duke sells game, a duchess patronage. 


Men gather money with such reckless haste, 

That, while they save, they don’t see what they waste ; 
For, after each has given his steadiest pains, 

His losses far outnumber all his gains. 

All kindly sympathies of human life 

Are trodden out amid the restless strife ; 
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What sense has that man of the nobler joys 

Whose heart is full of dirt, whose head of noise ? 
Whose mind is bent so wholly upon pelf 

That he disdains what is not like himself ? 

Who thinks his dross the grandest thing on earth, 
And by his money only measures worth ; 

Who always fancies that the meanest vice, 

The loftiest virtue, has a market price ; 

Who’s truthful, since he knows there’s loss in doubt; 
Who’s honest, only since he’s not found out ? 

Now let him save, scrape, labour to the end, 

Forfeit peace, wisdom, honour, own no friend, 

Bury his heart inside his gathered store 

(He gains this only, and he gains no more) ; 

One sentence tells the substance of his claims— 

One sentence represents his highest aims : 

“ There Twopence-halfpenny turns up his nose, 
And scorns the wealth which Twopence-farthing shows.’ 





? 


Suppose you were to follow nature’s voice, 
Suppose no habit did pervert your choice, 
How, if you had resolved to settle down, 
Could you do better than select this town ? 
Half rural, and half urban, it supplies 

All that life needs, and so with London vies. 
Its park and gardens are, believe me, just 
As in a village, free from smoke and dust. 
Here it is possible, in sleepy nooks, 

To pore or nod o’er endless rows of books ; 
Here, as I glance through many an ancient page, 
And con the learning of a bygone age, 

I marvel, as these fossil thoughts I note, 

That folks were found to read what others wrote. 





Is London cheerier in November's rime, 

Or is it healthier in the summer time, 

When every man who is not six foot five 

(If Tyndall’s right) breathes air that’s all alive ? 
Close to the ceaseless rumble of the street, 

Your sleep is sound perhaps, but is it sweet ? 
The bright and fragrant turf where nature smiles 
Is ten times pleasanter than Minton’s tiles. 

The fresh drawn water, sparkling from my well, 
Is better far to sight, to taste, to smell, 
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Than what you get from Chelsea water-works, 
Where sewage festers and where poison lurks ; 
Which eats the lead, and fruitful of disease, 

Gives you the colic, and your doctor fees. 

You Londoners still show how much you prize 
The rustic life, which you, forsooth, despise. 

In every part of town the proof is seen. 

Look at the stunted flowers of Bethnal Green— 
The little greenhouses of tinted glass— 

The tiny plots of cherished City grass. 

Your rents are far beyond my modest mark, 
They're doubled, if the house commands the Park. 
Thrust Nature out, ay, drive her far away, 

Back she returns, and slily holds her sway. 
Fashion may thwart her will, but should she please 
She bursts the strongest barriers at her ease. 


The thoughtless victim of a tradesman’s sham, 
Who knows not Mechlin lace from Nottingham ; 
The gull, who, hoaxed by Yorkshire copers, buys 
A hack that roars, and jibs, and rears, and shies ; 
The fool, whom florid circulars incline 

To risk his savings in an Emma mine; 

Who backs turf favourites to a huge amount, 

Or plays écarté with a Polish count : 

Not one of these provokes a surer fate, 

None buys experience at a dearer rate, 

Than he who says he does what others do, 

But can’t tell what is false and what is true. 

If, adding much to what you had before 

Good fortune spoils you, bad will spoil you more ; 
Allow your happiness on wealth to hinge, 

You'll find the loss of wealth the sharpest twinge ; 
You have enough ; be happy as you are, 

For greater riches mean but greater care ; 
Beneath a modest roof, content will gain 

What kings and courtiers seek, and seek in vain ; 
Use what you have for what is just and fit, 

Then yours belongs to you, not you to it. 


Sent to a distant land in early youth 

Brown made his way by honour, thrift, and truth. 
Ten years he worked and saved, then satisfied, 
Back to his native land our merchant hied. 
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A man of worth as well as wealth, he sought 
How he might wisely use the cash he'd brought. 
He clearly saw his fortune could be graced 

Only by prudence, candour, judgment, taste, 
Assumed no airs, indulged in no pretence, 

Guided his words, bis acts, by common sense, 
Maintained his self-respect, though glad to please, 
Se-med not to aim, but won his aims with ease, 
And proved that he had learned the highest tact 
When no one feared, and no oue dared detract, 

(I don’t say hate, for some men are so nice 

‘That they can't bear a man without a vice). 

Well, such a hater, with a well-bred sneer 

(He took good care that all the room should hear), 
Said, “ Dawdle asked me, Brown, if I could tell 
What are your shield, your arms, your motto:” well: 
Brown winced, grew red, looked puzzled for a while, 
Then answered gaily with a pleasant smile: 

“ My shield is Or, sir, and the arms I bear 

‘Three mushrooms rampant; motto, ‘Here we are.’ 


”? 


You know the story of the Stag and Horse, 
And how, by dint of his superior force, 

(His horns enabling him to stand at bay), 
The Stag contrived to drive the Horse away, 
Usurped the common pasture as his own, 

In clover lived and reigned, and reigned alone ; 
And how, despairing of a better plan, 

‘lhe baffled Horse implored the help of Man, 
Lent all his strength to aid his patron’s wit, 
Endured the saddle, rider, spur, and bit, 
Triumphed—and victor in a righteous cause, 
For ever bears the bit between his jaws. 

Thus he who, dreading poverty, consents 

To barter freedom for the Three per Cents, 
And seeks, poor devil, how to scrape and save, 
Still bears a master, and still lives a slave, 
Because, forsooth, his spirit can’t endure 

To hear that Smith is rich while he is poor. 


Men’s fortunes are like boots, this pair when worn 
Is found too tight, and gives the man a corn ; 
Put on a pair that’s bigger than is meet, 


You sprain your ancle or you gall your feet. 
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Live, .,% xxx, then, contented with your lot, 
And if you ever find that I am not, 

Should you discern at any time that I 

Angle for favour, flatter, fawn, or lie, 

Quit work for which an honest market pays, 
And seek more fortune by dishonest ways, 
Censure me roundly, warn your erring friend, 
Spare no reproach and fear not to offend. 
What each man has, what each can earn and hoard, 
As he employs it, is his slave or lord, 

The man who deals in pigs, if they’re alive, 
Finds it saves time to carry, not to drive. 
Would you were here! I sit and write to you, 
Hard by the wall, inside a tower, at New. 


Epwin Heron. 
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Ruisseau les Bois, and the People who live there. 


My life is a long ‘ To be or not tobe.’ I had almost decided to go 
and spend a few weeks on the Rhine, having received a delightful 
invitation from a friend of mine, a captivating widow. The attrac- 
tions she oflered to me were manifold. The scenery, the delicious 
German wines, the old castles, the Drachenfels, Roland’s Tower, etc., 
etc., were visions that floated constantly before my mind’s eye; last, 
not least, she knew a very handsome Uhlan, who had seen my photo- 
graph and declared that he was smitten. My friend saw a wedding in 
perspective, and as she loved excitement she entreated me to come, for 
Veni, vidi, viet, would of course be the result. I had also an invita- 
tion to Switzerland—a chalet at the foot of Mont Blanc! That was 
tempting. Then a pressing letter from a jolly tribe of Irish friends, 
who wanted me to join them in a tour to Norway. 

Well, I may safely confess that I had accepted a dozen different 
invitations for the same date, and all for different quarters of the 
globe—to the horror and consternation of my family ; for my father, 
being a John Bull, thought there was no place on earth like Old 
England, and could not endure the notion that a daughter of his 
should be “ scudding over the Continent,” as he ironically expressed my 
love for wandering ; my brother, a blasé youth of twenty, puts up his 
eye-glass, and drawls out, “ that girls now-a-days, are a nuisance, a 
bore, a mistake; why cannot I remain at home quietly and be happy, 
to mend his socks and look after his buttons? Woman’s sphere is 
home.” So I have to fight my battle alone. 

I take up the map of Europe. One friend strongly advises Dresden ; 
as I am fond of art, there is the Gallery; the scenery is lovely, etc., 
the society delightful. There I am, halting between ever so many 
opinions, quite helpless; when a loud knock at the door is heard, and 
my old friend and ally, Colonel Carnegie, is ushered in. How glad I 
am to see him ! for he will solve my difficulties and force me to make 
up my mind. He has been three times round the world. He is 
a mighty hunter, always on the wing; his very movements are 
bird-like; he generally stands on one leg, and his arms, which 
are very long, are not unlike wings. I tell him my doubts, my 
perplexities. 

“ Well, my dear, I see it is an embarras de richesses. Accept none 
of those invitations ; you cannot possibly be at twelve different points 
of the globe on the days you have mentioned. Let me cut the Gordia n 
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knot and solve your difficulty. Go to Ruisseau les Bois; it is two 
hours’ rail from Paris ; it is close to the finest forest scenery in France ; 
there is a colony of artists not far; 1 have friends there who will 
welcome you for my sake and my wife’s sake. I know a quiet artist’s 
family there, who will for a moderate sum be only too glad to have 
you. I shall write to Joulain there in the name of my artist friend, 
and to Pasteur Byse, to look after your welfare.” 

Colonel Carnegie is a man of quick decided action; the letter is 
written ; two days after an answer is received from Madame Joulain, 
saying that all is ready for me. And so, no longer minding my father’s 
sighs and warnings, or my brother's eyeglass and sneers, I start from 
hot dusty London towards the middle of August, in the evening, and 
next morning reach Ja capitale de la belle France. As I had a few 
hours to spare I drive through the city ; I had not seen it since its 
recent sad troubles. It is bright and glittering and twinkling, but it 
depresses me; it is like a lovely corpse attired in gorgeous finery ; for 
beneath all that wonderful glamour and brightness there is no depth, 
no solidity ; Paris is like an omelette soufjlée, delightful to the eye 
and to the taste, but when you dig into it the froth falls in and 
there is no substance. I was glad to find myself at La Gare du Midi 
with my luggage. As I had still some time to wait for the train, I sat 
on a bench and looked at the people who were flocking in and out of 
the station. How lighthearted and lively everybody looks! There is 
a motley crowd. Priests, in long flowing black robes, looking greasy, 
ugly, and uninteresting ; several French soldiers, small and insigni- 
ficant ; a number of men in blue blouses; they are the owvriers, most 
of them intelligent and spirituel looking, reading ‘ Le petit Journal’; 
Sceurs de Charité in big white flapping caps, black robes, wearing long 
chaplets, and carrying large parcels. Then a peasant family going back 
to the south. What splendid types for an artist! The man tall, thin, 
pale, with large, soft, melancholy eyes; his wife has quite a refined 
classical face; she wears a green petticoat with a gaudy jacket, and a 
bright gold pin in her jet black hair; she carries two Murillo-like 
children in her arms. They are going close to Marseilles. They 
eannot speak French, but a sort of musical Provengal ; the official at 
the gare does not understand them, so he shrugs his shoulders, looks 
grieved, is perfectly polite, but cannot make himself understood. The 
handsome peasant looks miserable, the wife sobs, and the urchins 
scream. Another official is called, and at last all is right, and off go 
this picturesque group to the south. 

The bell rings, so I take my ticket and jump into the train. The 
carriage is full and it is fearfully hot; at my side sits a religveuse. 
What a fine face she has! pale, thin, almost emaciated ; her eyes are 
magnificent, dark, soft, luminous, with an expression of seeing beyond 
in them. She is in black, with a light linen band round her forehead, 
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and a stiff white square collar in front which reaches nearly to her 
waist. At her side hangs a chaplet and crucitix. She reminds me 
of a picture of a nun by Philippe de Champagne, at the Louvre. 
Opposite to her is a fat elderly man; to my surprise he is the father 
of this spiritual looking woman ; they are devoted to each other ; he 
is full of petits soins tor her. Close to him is a sergent de ville in a tri- 
cornered hat and two colléyiens in uniform. On the side a petit ercvé 
fresh from the boulevards: a miserable-looking little mortal, thin, 
sallow, hollow, dressed in the extreme of fashion, and reading a naughty 
French novel; close to him isa pretty young French lady, with a baby, 
and a nowrrice in a tall white cap and white apron trimmed with lace. 
Everybody talks to everybody else; everybody is very polite. There 
is no social distinction —Liberté, egalité, fraternité, is the order of 
the day in this second-class carriage. We hurry through pretty 
country places; no grand country seats as in England, but pretty trim 
villas with well cared-for gardens. The sergent de ville talks to the 
collégiens, le crevé is attentive to the pretty Parisienne, and I talk to 
the religieuse ; she tells me that she suffers from a pain in her chest ; 
she coughs, her little stout father’s eyes fill with tears, he pulls out a 
bonbonniere filled with pastilles, and makes her eat some. She is 
going to spend a week with her father and mother at Ruisseau les 
Bois, in order to recruit her failing strength.’ She loves her convent ; 
she teaches, attends the poor, and does needlework ; every hour has a 
duty. Le devoir is their life, and she is perfectly happy. Her father 
strokes her cheeks, pats her on the back, examines her parcels; they 
seem great friends. We reach Ruisseau les Bois, What a lovely sky! 
Clouds pink and blue, relieved with touches of gold and on a back- 
ground of pale green. ‘The landscape smiles beneath this couleur de 
rose effect, and the fine old trees are decked in Pompadour hues. At 
the gare a number of omnibuses are waiting to take us to our different 
destinations in the town. I jump into one; it is almost full. There 
are some soldiers, smelling horribly of garlic, a fat peasant woman 
with a basket of eggs; a curé with a very red nose and a well- 
developed gastronomic region; a plain Frenchwoman with three ugly 
children with very cropped heads, looking like young convicts. Off 
goes the omnibus. We rattle through the streets, which are white 
and dusty, but we get peeps of the fine old forest on all sides. At 
last the omnibus stops at Monsieur Joulain’s house. Out starts the 
whole family; Monsieur in a white blouse, covered with paint; he is 
short, stumpy, and has a red face. Madame is a German, fat, fair, and 
forty. There are nine olive branches; Marie, the eldest girl, is very 
fat, and though only fitteen years of age is as much developed as 
a woman of five-and-twenty. They all talk at the top of their voices, 
and I am ushered at once into the salle a@ manger, for it is past 
dinner hour. The soup is on the table. I merely take off my hat and 
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cloak, and sit down. ‘Two big dogs bark violently ; a parrot shrieks ; 
“ Taisez-vous done!” the children laugh, Monsieur Joulain roars, 
Madame turns her mild blue eyes to the ceiling and sighs ; the row is 
terrible. My head aches, and I look so ill that at last the dogs and 
parrot are silenced. Looking round, I see a long snake making 
his way up to me; I scream, and the pet reptile is driven away. They 
tell me that he is tame, but all the same I am glad to see him 
disappear. Monsieur now stands in front of the tureen; in goes 
a huge ladle, and out comes smoking broth with large slices of bread 
floating in it; this is followed by a pot-au-feu and vegetables, and a 
large melon and salad. The Joulains eat fast and much; the plates 
are emptied and polished up with bits of bread. Monsieur leaves the 
table several times with slices of meat in his hand, and rushes into 
the garden to feed the dogs, birds and reptiles; he is a wonderfully 
impulsive, irate, noisy little man, always shouting. He has no repose; 
legs, arms, eyes, ears, nose, always moving. ‘This repast over, I ask 
for my room. As they had not a spare bed-room they have hired one 
for me a few doors off, chez de trés-braves g2ns, ouvriers décorateurs. 
Robert, the eldest son, a youth of eighteen, with a white face, flaxen 
hair and big feet, escorts me to my den. It is a very clean and nice 
room ; there is a large bed with white curtains ; on the chimney-piece 
there is an old-fashioned clock, and two vases holding artificial flowers ; 
on the chest of drawers stands a statuette of the Virgin. The walls 
are decorated with paintings by Leronne /fils—first-rate studies from 
still life; fish, vegetables, fowl, flowers, and fruit. 

A tap at my door. In comes Madame Leronne, my landlady, a fine- 
looking middle-aged woman ; her face is like the portrait of Marie- 
Antoinette by Delaroche. She wears a white cap, and a coloured fichu 
is crossed over her broad shoulders. Madame Leronne makes me 
a grand bow—she might be a duchess; she inquires after my health, 
my voyage, and hopes that I shall like my room. I ask who has 
painted those studies on the wall. “ C'est mon fils,” she answers 
proudly. “ Hélas! he is only a house decorator and painter ; but he is 
an artist quand méme.” And in that opinion I certainly coincide, fer 
there is unmistakable talent in those rough but finely-coloured 
groups. The old woman talks on art well; and then she suddenly 
changes the topic and launches forth into politics, I am amazed at 
her perspicuity ; she reviews the politics of Europe, laments the state 
of France, criticises Thiers’ policy, and from that goes back to the 
time of Charles the Tenth and Louis-Philippe. She was a servant in 
that monarch’s palace, and of course royalty is sacred in her eyes. 
She herself looks a queen. She tells me that she has had the honour 
of receiving orders trom Queen Amélie in person. As she says this 
her nostrils dilate with honest pride. Twelve o'clock strikes, and 
Madame Leronne departs with another curtsey, and early next morn- 
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ing I am awoke by the sounds of drums, trumpets, and soldiers passing 
by; for Ruisseau les Bois is a garrison town. I leave my room and 
repair to Madame Joulain’s for my café aw lazt at eight o'clock. 

Madame Joulain, in a nightcap and white loose camisole, is cutting 
bread and giving vent to sighs, complaints. Her German accent is 
disagreeable in French, her voice is monotonous, and her utterance 
rapid; her talk is weak ; ; she tells me a good deal of the gossip 
of Ruisseau les Bois. All at once a shriek is heard. Paul, the fourth 
son, has tumbled down the staircase. Down comes Monsieur Joulain, 
pallet and mahlstick in hand, purple with fury. ‘“ Why is Paul not 
at his lessons? Sacré mille tonnerres! Sac a papier! He will leave his 
family soon—let them all starve—and go and establish himself in some 
wild country, if his house and his children are not better attended to.” 
Madame takes out her handkerchief, and in a weak querulous tone 
answers that she has enough to do in looking after his horrid house ; 
that he ought to get a governess for the children. Monsieur grows 
more furious, swears—calls her a fainéante—says that he was a fool, an 
idiot, to marry her; then she weeps, and declares that she hates the 
French, that they are all imbéciles, that he cannot deny their stupidity, 
their lies, etc., during the late war. Fortunately, at this juncture, 
enters Marie; she is pretty, rosy, and has a sunny smile. She knows 
how to manage her fiery father; she puts her arm in his and drags him 
out. A few minutes after we hear him sing ‘ La Marseillaise!’ I go 
upstairs to his studio; he is now pacified and polite, shows me his 
sketches, pictures—they are clever, but there is no charm, no atmo- 
sphere, no sunshine, enfin, no feu sacré. Monsieur Joulain now 
begins abusing English art to me: 

“There is no art in your sacré pays. Itis a vast fabrique of pictures. 
Big prices are paid for names; but les Anglais do not know what is 
good. They buy pictures as they would furniture: they go to a 
dealer, and ask him to get them something with a name. When I 
send pictures to your affreue pays I do not sell, simply because 
Joulain is not a la mode. Still what crotites there are at your exhibi- 
tions in London!” As the little man is partially right and so easily 
loses his temper, I agree outwardly with him and disappear, in order 
to leave him alone in his glory. I go over to the salon ; Marie is 
playing Chopin and Schumann delightfully, for she has great musical 
talent and plays as only a German can play, for she has inherited 
that gift from her mother. By her side sité a hideous little monster, 
a dwarf, not three feet high; his head is as big as a pumpkin; very 
round eyes, rolling about in a great deal of white; long red ears; 
bandy legs ; a hump on his tiny back. This pigmy ogre is Monsieur 
le Marquis Alphonse de Caramon. When I appear he gets up, 
makes me a grand bow, and reseats himself by the piano. Madame 
Joulain beckons me out, and tells me that the dwarf is in love with 
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Marie; that of course a marriage with so hideous a deformity is 
impossible; but, pauvre gargon, they allow him to come to the 
house; he is not dangerous. Marie of course snubs him, and he 
sighs. Lunch is ready; the dwarf sits on a tall baby chair, and 
talks easily, merrily and intelligently. He is so repulsive that I do 
not look at him. He seems quite at home with the Joulains; plays 
with the children and is a favourite. A ring at the door. “Un 
télégram pour Papa !” Wild excitement in the house. 

“Tt is from my friend Blount !” exclaims Joulain, “telling me to 
join him at once in Spain, near Madrid. He will pay all my expenses. 
He wants me to paint a landscape for him there.” 

Quel bonheur! Joy in the family. The remainder of the day 
is spent in packing up his portmanteau and getting his clothes 
ready. 

The dwarf goes out, and brings back a melon as large as himself, 
and orders a dozen galettes (a flaky French pastry) and some bottles 
of first-rate Burgundy to celebrate this piece of good news. Marie 
sings German melodies, Lena (the German maid-of-all-work) joins, 
and everybody is jolly. At nine o'clock off starts Monsieur with his 
knapsack on his shoulder. There is a look of relief, for peace cannot 
be where he is. So adieu for the present. 


ByYsELAND. 


Tue next day I tell Madame Joulain that I am going to see 
Monsieur le Pasteur Byse and his family—that they are old friends 
of the Carnegies, and that I am sure to be a welcome guest. Madame 
looks rather black, and tells me that she is sorry that I want to know 
such people; that Monsieur Byse is an impostor, and not a pasteur at 
all. It is true he built a chapel many years ago for the use of the Pro- 
testants who came to Ruisseau les Bois, but he is not an ordained 
pasteur, and still calls himself so in order to get boarders from 
England and from America. Monsieur Adolphe Faquin is the 
orthodox pastewr, and that all right-minded people go to his chapel. 
Monsieur Byse’s chapel is a sort of cheap advertisement for boarders, 
etc.; his daughters are the talk of the town; they dress extrava- 
gantly, wear huge chignons, and flirt with all the boarders, and do 
their best to get husbands; but one only has succeeded. Madame 
Joulain goes on telling me all these facts about la famille Byse in a 
monotonous weak voice which irritates me. ‘“ Well, madame,” I 
answer, “I shall judge for myself. In England I have heard nothing 
but what is most favourable and charming of the Byses,”—and saying 
this I put on my hat and prepare to depart. Madame looks exceed- 
ingly annoyed, and begs me not to tell the Byses that she has said 
anything against them; on the contrary, she sends her kindest 
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amitiés to the young ladies. All this naturally makes me feel indig- 
nant, and walking along I meditate upon the envy, jealousy and 
malice of small towns. 

I reach Bellevue; this is the name of Monsieur Byse’s residence. 
It is a large white house, low but long. There is a porte-cochere. 
I ring; a neat bonne in a white cap and apron opens. [ send in my 
card with the note from the Carnegies. In the garden a number of 
children are playing, some on swings, others with balls, ropes, etc. 
These are, I suppose, the grandchildren of Monsieur and Madame 
Byse ; for one son and daughter are married, and they are now on a 
visit at Bellevue. Iam ushered into a library; a pretty room with 
a green baize table, oak chairs, and bookcases filled with books. All 
at once a big door opens, and I am surrounded by at least a dozen 
Byses, all shaking hands with me most warmly, so glad to see me. 
How are the dear Carnegies? My hat is taken off by one, my cloak 
by another, my parasol and gloves by a third. I find myself seated, 
and questioned by all the family. But I must give a short sketch of 
Monsieur and Madame Byse at Ruisseau les Bois. Madame Byse is 
an English lady, rather elderly and very deaf; she belongs to a good 
family and has money. Monsieur is a short, thin, wiry man; people 
say that he never grows old and never will; he has always been the 
same; his hair is still quite black—some say it is a wig, but that is 
not true. He wears it very closely brushed to his head ; his face is 
sallow, and his dark eyes often twinkle with quiet fun. He has been 
settled for more than forty years at Ruisseau les Bois. When he 
first came there was no regular chapel for the Protestants; by his 
energy and influence he had one built in his own garden. Two of 
his sons are pastewrs of the Eglise libre. Lately the government 
has sent a regular pastewr down there, much to the grief of Monsieur 
Byse, for a good many of his congregation have flocked to Monsieur 
Faquin, and deserted him. The enmity between these two servants 
of God is very remarkable. The two families are at daggers drawn 
with each other, and the separate congregations share that Christian 
feeling. There are two camps amongst that small knot of French 
Protestants at Ruisseau les Bois, and the camp Faquin does not visit 
the camp Byse. 

People say that the pastewrs have each a telescope, and from an 
observatory they each count the people who attend the different 
chapels. The result of this is that many Protestants who wish to be 
on good terms with the two pasteurs refuse going to chapel at all. 
Some who are weak go alternately to the one and the other; but how 
hard it is to serve two masters ! 

Of course this state of feeling between the Protestants is apples 
and nuts to the Roman Catholics—a mere handful of people fighting 
amongst themselves as to who will be their pasteur. Monsieur Byse 
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says nothing ill-natured against Pasteur Faquin, nor does Pasteur 
Faquin against Pasteur Byse; but it is the wives, daughters, and 
women of each camp who are bitter and jealous. 

I am introduced to the four Demoiselles Byse ; the two eldest are 
over thirty—Clémence and Engénie ; they are still nice looking, and 
are ladylike and reserved. The other two, Rosalie and Jeanne, are 
much younger. Rosalie is four-and-twenty; Jeanne is two-and- 
twenty. ‘They are decidedly pretty ; dress extremely fashionably, a 
Itttle two loud, perhaps ; they wear tremendous chignons, very high- 
heeled shoes, big paniers, and certainly do not look like pastewrs’ 
daughters. 

Then there is Gustave; he is the eldest son, a pasteur, tall, thin, 
lanky, all legs and arms, with a quaint peculiar face ; people say that 
he believes in nothing ; his ideas are cold, queer, rationalistic. He is 
married, and I am introduced to his wife, a very small pretty woman, 
with a fascinating manner, mutine and graceful. They have four 
lovely children, bright, elfish, saucy, and full of life, like little imps 
in fairy tales. Then Henri, the other son, shakes hands with me. He 
is still unmarried; he frankly confesses that as he only gets sixty 
pounds a year as pasteur he is on the look out for an heiress, and as he is 
handsome and clever, and can make stirring appeals from the pulpit, 
he will perhaps succeed in his righteous endeavour. Besides the 
Byse family there are four young gentlemen boarders. 

- The bell now rings for dinner, and they all rush over hurry-scurry, 
laughing, talking, screaming, down into a long narrow room with a 
long narrow table. Monsieur Byse says grace, and Rosalie and 
Jeanne sit each at the head and foot of the table serving soup. They 
each have a cavalier servante, in the shape of a young gentleman 
who helps them and does a little spooning en méme temps. The noise 
is very great, everybody talks, and talks loud, in order that Madame 
Byse may hear and be kept aw courant what is going on. 

Monsieur Gustave Byse sits opposite to me, tall, spare, solemn, not 
unlike a medieval saint. He looks demurely into his soup plate, and 
asks me if I am an admirer of Dean Stanley. “ Yes, a great admirer 
of his. He has a large broad mind and heart.” 

Madame Byse, who has not heard my answer, inquires what I have 
said. Three of the girls roar out my speech: general tumult, with 
hisses. Dean Stanley, Colenso, Pere Hyacinthe, Ffoulke, &c., ought 
to be burnt alive, tied up, and put into scalding water. This is what 
Madame Byse says, much to my astonishment. She argues that all 
those men are worse than infidels. 

“T suppose,” I say saucily, “that we ought to believe everything. 
If a fat gorilla comes to an old lady and calls her ‘ Mother,’ she must 
believe in her son.” 

Madame Byse looks cross, and the topic is changed. One of the 
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English young men having rather bluntly said that France had been 
beaten by the Germans, Monsieur Byse gets very red and answers 
“No. The French have not really been beaten, but betrayed.” 
The little man gets very excited, his voice quivers, his arms and 
shoulders go up and down; he takes up a large carving knife, and 
pointing it at me with flashing eyes, declares that in five years from 
the present time the French will be at Berlin, and not a Prussian 
left alive. 

After dinner we go into the drawing-room while the others are 
having games. I go and sit by Madame Byse. “Iam so sorry, my 
dear, that you are staying with the Joulains; you will not be com- 
fortable there; they are narrow-minded people, and go to Pasteur 
_ Faquin’s. Pasteur Faquin is so jealous of my husband because he 
is so respected and has been here so long; and then he has of course 
more funerals and weddings to perform than Faquin. ‘There is so 
much jealousy and envy in this town because we are popular and 
my girls have been left legacies. We get more boarders than we want, 
and Monsieur Faquin’s house is as dull as ditch water. Madame Faquin 
is a cold, hard, little woman; herself, house, servants, and children 
move and act by rule. ‘hey have one English young man as boarder, 
and I hear that he is dying of ennui.” 

While she is talking to me I watch the family. Monsieur Byse is 
reading La Gazette de Ruisseaw les Bois, and gently sleeping over 
its dull contents. Clémence and Eugénie are doing “ tatting ” and 
helping the children with their bricks; Madame Gustave Byse is 
playing the piano and one of the boarders is turning the leaves of her 
music book. Monsieur Gustave is having an argument with an old 
lady, and shocking her by telling her that he does not believe in 
miracles or in the inspiration of the Bible. 

Jeanne is flirting desperately with a newly-arrived young English- 
man, who looks inclined to be smitten; her blue eyes are soft and 
languishing, and she gives him killing glances. A little behind her sits 
a victim; he looks miserable, and is scowling fearfully at the new 
arrival. She now and then turns round and looks at Jacques, that is 
the name of the melancholy victim, but he won’t look up, and keeps 
his eyes steadfastly away from her deadly weapons. 

Rosalie has a reputation for putting her foot and not her heart in 
her flirtations. She is very lively and funny. She is talking away 
with a curate from Yorkshire. This curate she has caricatured, and she 
shows me the drawing from behind his back. He has long bushy 
whiskers, is bald, has a retreating chin, and talks in a bleating tone ; 
reminds one rather of an old goat with a bad cold in his head. Rosalie 
is making fun of him, but he is not aware of it, and every time that 
he turns up his pale blue eyes to her in a sentimental manner she 
looks mischievously away. 
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The evening proceeds on in this fashion, Madame Gustave plays 
good-naturedly on, so that the flirting and love-making can go on un- 
interruptedly. Henri is making himself agreeable to a handsome 
English widow, reputed to have eight hundred a year. Ten o'clock 
strikes and I bid good-night, promising to come early next morning to 
join them in a picnic in the forest. 

The sun is shining brightly, the sky is blue, with lovely fleecy 
white clouds chasing each other merrily ; there is a joyfulness in the 
air, as if birds, beasts, and men were happy in the mere sense of being 
alive. On reaching Monsieur Byse’s house I see four char-a-banes at 
the door; a dozen large hampers of food are being stowed under the 
seats, besides bottles of beer, wine, and water. ‘The Byse family are 
at the door, children, bonnes, and the dog, a strong detachment of young 
men, French and English, admirers and ex-admirers of les Demoiselles 
Byse. These ladies are charmingly dressed in pale blue dresses, 
looped over petticoats of a somewhat darker shade, sashes and 
ribbons of delicate pink, and muslin hats of the Dolly Varden de- 
scription, trimmed with little bouquets of forget-me-nots and blush 
roses. Rosalie and Jeanne look very pretty, and have on their con- 
quering looks—a ghastly determination to kill some stout English 
heart. 

The curate does his best to sit near Rosalie, but she cleverly 
“frustrates his knavish tricks,” beckons to a friend of hers from 
Yorkshire, Mr. George Potter, a young man with white flowers in his 
buttonhole and a very red pimple on his nose, which he constantly 
smiles down upon, to sit by her side, which he gladly does. ‘The 
Reverend Augustus Howe takes refuge by the side of Clémence Byse ; 
at the other side of Rosalie sit two Frenchmen wearing eye-glasses ; 
and they seem all eye-glass, for all the little expression they have is 
concentrated in that bit of glass. 

Jeanne has her two admirers firmly seated by her side. Jacques 
looks melancholy ; he is really in love, and Jeanne knows it, but she 
evidently does not care for him at all. Jacques is fearfully jealous of 
this new importation from England, Mr. William Courtenay. He has 
carried off all the honours at Baliol College, Oxford, and intends trying 
to get into Parliament later on. He is handsome, has a most gentle- 
manly appearance, and stands six foot two inches high. Jacques looks 
very uncomfortable and scowls. Jeanne will certainly get into trouble 
if she flirts too much. A Paddy, fresh from Cork, with round blue 
eyes and a quantity of bright red hair, rather like a haystack on fire, 
is winking pleasantly at the four girls. His heart is divided, and 
good-naturedly settles pro tem. upon Eugénie, the eldest and least 
good-looking girl of the party. 

Henri and the widow are in close ¢ée a téte, and I am seated by the 
side of a young Englishman, who has come to Ruisseau les Bois for 
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sketching purposes. I have my sketch-book in my hand, but I fear 
that there will not be much opportunity for work. 

The forest is in all its glory. The grand old trees, some of them a 
thousand years old and bearing the names of kings; and they are 
worthy of the name, for they themselves are monarchs of the forest— 
tall, upright, proud looking g ; with such magnificent branches, like big, 
powerful arms, spreading themselves over their domains. The foliage 
is just getting tinted with rich golden hues ; on all sides we perceive 
large massive rocks, wonderful for size, gigantic blocks of stone, all 
shapes and sizes; how they ever got there is a mystery. The char-d- 
bancs drive swiftly through the woods; the perfume of the pine is 
intoxicating ; the colouring as we get into the forest is gorgeous ; the 
deep grey blue of the rocks, the rich purple heather, the soft velvety 
gre-n moss and turf, the delicate ferns, the blue-bells, and a luxuriance 
of beautiful wild flowers. There is a great harmony, and still a won- 
derful variety of tint. Little squirrels rush swiftly by, and some deer 
gracefully seamper away at the sound of our wheels. The dry leaves 
emit a delicious scent, and often we hear a rustle as a long viper or 
snake warily glides by. 


La Gorce aux Ffes. 


WE alight in a lovely spot, a large expanse of soft green turf, bor- 
dered with sweet-smelling heather, a pine wood behind us emitting 
delicious fragrance ; rocks, boulders, on all sides. We choose this site 
for the picnic ; the cloth is to be laid at the foot of an antique oak, one 
of the glories of this forest, twelve hundred years old. The trunk is 
enveloped in a garment of green velvety moss; at the fine old roots, a 
multitude of delicate flowers, grasses, and ivy creep lovingly about, like 
pretty grandchildren and great-grandchildren around the knees of some 
venerable hoary-headed grandfather. Madame Byse begs us to stroll 
about till the cloth is laid; we shall be of no use, on the contrary, we shall 
be in the way; she, her husband, and the bonnes will get everything 
ready. So we all set forth on an exploring expedition. Arthur 
Harcourt (the name of my artist companion) and I separate from the 
noisy band ; we have discovered a pretty bit that will do so well for a 
characteristic sketch—the trunk of a fine old tree lying helplessly 
down ; it is a rugged corpse, but still grand looking in its downfall. 
Its pillow is a massive rock; round it are plenty of mosses, heather 
and ferns. In the background more rocks, and beyond an ocean of 
trees, and above all a splendid blue sky. 

We seat ourselves on a sweet-smelling bank and proceed to sketch ; 
then the water-colour boxes are opened and despair seizes me. 
Impossible to get rapidly that wealth and depth of varied tints, trans- 
parent shadows, and patches of golden light. Mr. Harcourt’s sketch 
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is getting most effective, for he has had great practice, though only 
an amateur. I am ready to cry over mine, but Mr. Harcourt en- 
courages me, gives me hints. We work on steadily, and my sketch is 
getting decent, when lo! I look at my watch, and to my horror find 
that it wants only a quarter to five o'clock. “ What will they say ?” 
T exclaim. “ Dinner was to have been at three o'clock! They will be 
anxious, and think that we have lost our way in this forest, like the 
Babes in the Wood.” 

“T am afraid that there will be nothing left for us to eat,” he 
answers calmly, “and you must be quite faint with hunger. I know 
Iam; but in the excitement and delight of painting I always forget 
time. It slips by unconsciously. We artists ought to have longer 
lives than other mortals; art is so long, and by the time we are getting 
initiated into its subtleties and mysteries we have to depart this life.” 

As we approach La Gorge aux Fées we hear our names called out - 
loudly; the echoes repeat the sound, and the splendid old forest 
vibrates with our names. We meet detachments of the Byses on all 
sides, on the look-out for the wanderers. As we make our appearance 
we are vociferously cheered, and treated in the same fashion as the 
Prodigal Son was treated. Madame Byse makes us sit down in the 
place of honour; everybody has had a feed, but everybody makes 
renewed attacks upon all the good things provided. 

We get very much chaffed and teased, especially by Rosalie and 
Mr. O’Gorman. 

“Well, I declare, these are pretty doings! An elopement! Where 
has the ceremony been performed? Shame not to have had me for 
best man. I call it quite mean dastardly conduct on the part of this 
young Lochinvar.” 

Mr. Harcourt looks red and uncomfortable, and makes ever so 
many apologies to Monsieur Byse, who is rather shocked with Paddy 
for making jokes and attracting attention to our so-called “ sentimental 
journey.” 

Now Rosalie comes up and anxiously enquires if Harcourt has 
proposed ; when is the wedding to be? won’t she be bridesmaid? and 
soon. But the chafing at last ceases, and we are too hungry to talk 
much; we have a good repast, cold beef, salads, patés de lievre, de fote 
gras, de Penthievre—melons, grapes, peaches, tarts, and good burgundy 
and champagne. 

Jacques is the only one who is not merry; he sits gloomily in a 
corner, glaring now and then at Jeanne, and smiling a sickly smile of 
derision at the newly-arrived Englishman. 

Songs are now proposed. 

Monsieur le Lieutenant Vasalle, one of the ex-admirers, commences, 
This mighty warrior, who has been at Gravelotte and Sédan, has a 
weak voice and weaker execution; but he is proud of his weakness, 
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and out of his military body in military accoutrements issues a thin 
wiry voice. He sings ‘ Pauvre Jacques’; and Mr. Harcourt, who has 
brought a small violin, accompanies him. Jacques looks more gloomy 
and angry; he thinks, perhaps, that it is an allusion, so he saunters 
away and disappears beyond the huge boulders. 

Now Rosalie is called out. She at first refuses; she cannot sing 
without her music, and so on—but she is overruled. So, perching 
herself on a rock, she sings airs out of ‘Il Barbiere’ and ‘Fra 
Diavolo.’ Her voice is a fine contralto, and she concludes amidst a 
burst of applause. 

Then Jeanne is ordered to perform. She looks very pretty and 
fascinating ; her cheeks are flushed, her bright masses of auburn hair 
are in charming disorder, and her coquettish Dolly Varden hat a 
little on one side. She also perches herself on a rock covered with 
moss. She is fond of sentimental music—it suits her style; so she 
puts herself in a becoming attitude, throws a fleecy white shawl over 
her shoulders, that looks like a cloud, and sings a number of Mar- 
guerite’s songs out of Gounod’s ‘ Faust. We see Jacques creeping 
warily back, but as he does not come forward she cannot see him. 
The scene is now very picturesque ; the gentlemen of the party are 
lying on their backs, smoking—the ladies are grouped about in pretty 
nonchalant attitudes; the children are sleeping ; Ralph, the fine old 
shepherd’s dog, is lying down, but is vigilant; the remains of the 
feast are scattered about ; the bonnes, in their white caps and aprons, 
are packing up the crockery, knives, forks and glasses. The sun is 
quite set; darkness is creeping over the old forest; ‘the birds are 
roosting ; the insects quietly humming; and the silence of the night 
is creeping on. Everybody feels subdued ; and Jeanne’s sweet melan- 
choly voice resounds faintly through the woods. 

“There will be a beautiful clair de lune to-night,” exclaims 
Monsieur Byse ; “who will walk back through the forest, and who 
will ride? Show up hands.” Jeanne, Rosalie, and I, and our respec- 
tive gentlemen escorts, decide upon walking. The remainder prefer 
riding. So the char-d-banes are loaded and the lazy ones enter in. 
Madame Byse throws out a number of shawls and cloaks, and 
Monsieur gives a great many directions as to what turnings we are to 
take. ‘Tea is to be on the table at half-past nine, and we promise to 
be punctual. Gustave Byse good-naturedly offers to lead the way. 
He has on a white costume, most conspicuous, and, like Henri the 
Fourth’s panache blanc, we are to follow it, for it will lead us homeward. 

Rosalie has a train of admirers; but I fear there is not one serious 
one; she is too fond of laughing and talking, and joking and 
teasing. 

Jeanne and Mr. Courtenay are talking earnestly together ; Jacques 
has disappeared, so she is more at her ease; her eyes are flashing soft 
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looks, and as she trips through the forest she makes one think of a 
wood nymph. Mr. Harcourt and I are a little behind this interesting 
couple. He says little ; evidently he is quite overcome by the great 
beauty of this wonderful night in the forest. 

“Tt is a perfect ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ I expect every 
moment to see Titania and Puck, fairies, imps, and elves, dancing 
mischievously in the moonlight. What music is there to compare to 
that wonderful silence of Nature, broken only by the faint rustling of 
the wind through the trees ? It is to me more impressive than the 
grandest music played in an old cathedral. It is certainly a wonder- 
fully exquisite evening. There is a great serene yellow moon, diffusing 
a brilliant, and at the same time a soft light, bathing the trees in 
liquid silver, and what is not illuminated is in deep violet shadows. 
There are streams of light through the forest, like rivers of silver, 
shimmering, rippling, trinkling in a fairy land. The rocks look like 
old giants, grim, strong, powerful ; their odd shapes look weird in the 
moonlight. We wend our way through dark caverns; at times we 
have to go on all fours, and squeeze ourselves to get through narrow 
apertures hollowed out in the body of those antediluvian rocks. 

We walk through long grasses, into soft mosses ; the perfume is 
delicious, the very earth is fragrant. 

We hear shrieks of laughter; Rosalie and her train have reached a 
point in the forest where there are two swings, so she and her friends 
are swinging merrily up and down, and their voices and laughter are 
like notes of discord in a symphony. We see Jeanne and her admirer ; 
they are standing on a massive boulder; she has taken off her hat, 
and the moon is shedding a brilliant light over head, like a halo; her 
soft blue eyes are turned up into Mr. Courtenay’s face, and he certainly 
looks desperately in love. It is not possible to hear what they are 
saying, but they make a charming tableaw vivante; and I think of 
poor Jacques wandering disconsolately home, jealousy and despair in 
his heart. I feel vexed with Jeanne; and still why should she be 
blamed if she really prefers this handsome attractive young English- 
man to Jacques, who is the son of a French avocat, and has no 
fortune and is not handsome ? 

We walk on; we climb up hillocks ; we descend into caverns. Mr. 
Harcourt is a charming companion; not talking too much, and when 
he does it is worth hearing; his voice is low and musical, and he 
recites to me bits of poetry from his favourite authors—Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Keats, Byron, Tennyson, and Browning. I ought to be very 
tired, for it is a very long walk; and so I am—quite done up; my 
feet are sore, my knees are knocking under me—still I go on. Not 
far from Bellevue, we meet Jeanne and her swain; they both look 
smiling and happy, so I guess that something has happened. We 
leave the gentlemen together, and sure enough she confides to me, 
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“as a very great secret,” not to be divulged under any circumstances, 
that George Courtenay proposed for her, on the rock, and that she 
has accepted him ! 

“And poor Jacques!” I exclaim. “ He will shoot himself !” 

“ Pauvre garcon!” she answers; “tant pis pour lui. I have 
refused him three times, but he will persist. I cannot make myself 
care for him; and besides which, for the last year, he is so morose, 
jealous, capricious, and so rude, that I care for him less now than 
ever. 

“ Well,” I answer, “I wish you all joy and happiness, and trust 
that this proposal by moonlight will not turn out to be moonshine. 
You know what Juliet says : 


*O swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable!’ 


You have known Mr. Courtenay only for a few days.” 

“Ah, but that is quite enough,” she answers. “ He pleases me, 
he is charming ; his position is good, and I know that my father and 
mother will quite approve of him; and though I am not desperately 
in love, I like him very much, and in France that is enough. But 
silence !—nothing to be said till I give you leave.” 

I promise. We reach Bellevue, all tired out. It is ten o’clook, and 
tea and supper are laid out in the cosy library. Everybody is there 
except Jacques. Madame Byse, who is fond of Jacques, is very 
anxious. He has lost his way, and perhaps will be eaten by the 
wolves. Jeanne looks quite unconcerned. Mr. Courtenay is not by 
her side. I suppose this is a bit of diplomacy; he sits by Madame 
Byse, and makes himself useful, carving a fowl, and answering every- 
body @ tort et a travers. 

The Reverend Augustus Hare bleats forth his impressions of the 
day into Rosalie’s ears, who at last is seated by his side. 

Henri and the widow seem to get on very well, but she-is evidently 
less smitten than he is. He has no worldly possessions, and she 
has. 

Everybody is eating, drinking, talking; the hum is not disagree- 
able. The moonlight walk, the splendid forest, Mr. Harcourt, Jeanne 
and Mr. Courtenay, are visions passing confusedly in my sleepy brain. 
I feel myself nodding over my tea; so taking my courage in both my 
hands, I bid good-night, and literally crawl back to my rooms. 
Madame Leronne is in bed ; she opens the door, equipped in her noc- 
turnal garments, and begins to chat; but as I am very weary she 
quickly retires, and I am left alone, and soon after that I am in the 
land of Nod. 

The next few days I spend entirely with Madame Joulain. The 
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dwarf is a constant visitor. Marie looks down upon him good- 
naturedly, but keeps away as much as possible from her tiny wor- 
shipper. This little fellow gains a great deal upon further ‘acquain- 
tance. He isso genial; there is not an atom of bitterness in his 
whole composition; he speaks openly of his deformity with sad 
regret. His home, too, is an unhappy one, for his mother is subject to 
attacks of insanity. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed to me one day, “ though my body is so small, 
my heart is big, and I have feelings just as acute as a well-developed 
man. And still, 1 can hardly expect a woman to marry me!” 

He told me that he had a big handsome brother, who lives away, so 
that he has the whole responsibility of taking care of his mother and 
the house and property. I took several walks in the country with 
him, and in the forest. He used to have a long pole in his hand to 
help him on, and as he hopped from rock to rock he looked so like a 
gnome or pigmy ogre that I often recoiled from him ; but his confiding 
gentle way procured him many friends. He is fond of painting, and 
it is curious to watch him sketching, seated on some big rock, dashing 
in quite cleverly rapid effects of colour. 

One day I spoke to Marie about him, praising him for his many 
good qualities, 

“T do not think he is conscious of his terrible ugliness,” she said. 
“He is constantly sending me photographs of himself, taken in 
different positions. He always sighs when he sits by my side, and 
rolls his big eyes. I daresay that if he were indifferent to me I could 
endure him, but the thought that he is in love with me makes 
me quite loathe him, and I am often quite rude to him. Besides,” she 
added, blushing all over, “I like some one very much—a young 
French officer. You must not tell papa or mamma, they would be so 
angry, and they would not allow me to look out of the window, and 
that would make me so unhappy; for he passes in this street three 
times a day, always looks up to my window—I know the hour, the 
minute, when he will be there; and I would not miss seeing his dear 
face for any consideration. As for him, it would kill him eventually if 
I were to cease looking out.” 

“ Have you never spoken to him ?” 

“ No, never ; but I know that he loves me, and that is enough. 
All will come right in time; he will get introduced to my parents ; 
but for the present I am happy.” 

I certainly did notice that Marie was constantly at her bed-room 
window at stated hours, and one morning I did see a young warrior 
in red trousers looking up. But a truce to this small romance. The 
dwarf has no chance; he inust bear his cross, and he will do so with 
cheerfulness and resignation. “To suffer and be strong” is his 
motto. In his way he is a little hero and a philosopher. 
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The following Sunday Madame Joulain and her children beg me 
hard to go with them to Pasteur Faquin’s chapel. 

“Tt will appear so odd to the Faquins that you do not accompany 
us to chapel, as you are staying with us,” says Madame. “I am sure 
they will be annoyed.” 

“Do come and hear me play the organ. I assure you it isa treat,” 
exclaims Marie, saucily. 

But I shake my head, and make my way to Monsieur Byse’s 
church. ‘This little edifice is built in his garden. The inside is very 
simple and quiet; the walls are merely whitewashed ; there are no 
ornaments ; the pulpit is of plain oak, devoid of any carving. When 
I arrive the service is going on; the eldest Demoiselle Byse is playing 
the harmonium ; Jeanne and Kosalie are leading the singing. There 
are not many worshippers. Monsieur Byse preaches a simple, fervent, 
short sermon, a few prayers are said, and the service is over. 

I join them at luncheon, and Rosalie’s engagement is announced 
formally to me by Monsieur and Madame Byse. I pretend to be sur- 
prised, and congratulate her again. Mr. Courtenay has just gone 
back to England, but he will be back at Christmas, and they are to 
be married in January. 

After lunch I ask one of them to accompany me to the hospital to 
visit an old gentleman there, a great friend of the Carnegies. The 
girls are all going to the Park to hear the band play, but Madame 
Gustave Byse kindly comes; she knows Mr. Thornycroft slightly. 
So off we go, to the amazement of les Demoiselles Byse, who cannot 
understand my preferring a hospice to the Park, the military music, 
and the people in their Sunday attire. On our way we meet 
Mr. Harcourt, who asks us leave to join us on our visit to the 
hospice. 

The Hospice St. Vincent de Paul is close to the forest. It is a 
large brick building, with a number of windows with iron gratings ; 
over the doorway there is a statuette of the Virgin ina niche. We 
ring, and a very crooked little old man, bent in two, but with a very 
kind face, pulls a string and the door opens. He is the porter. His 
room is neat and cheerful. There is a nice white bed, a handsome 
chest of drawers, a large round table, a clock on the chimney-piece, 
and the floor is well waxed. In a big fauteuil sits madame, his wife, 
mending his socks; she is quite a pretty old woman. We ask for 
Mr. Thornycroft’s room. She directs us, and even offers to lead the 
way, but we decline. We pass through a large airy courtyard, in 
the centre of which stands a statue of the patron saint. Numbers of 
seeurs, in big white caps, blue serge dresses, blue aprons, and long 
chaplets, are passing to and fro; most of them have charming faces— 
cheerful, healthy and smiling. Some are carrying soup, and one is 

carrying a tiny cripple boy in her arms and playing with him. 
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Another seus, who is old in the service, has-a large bunch of keys. 
They are all busy, devoting themselves heart and soul to the service 
of the sick, seeking no recompense, perfectly modest and retiring, 
leading lives of devotion. We reach a large door, then a staircase, 
scrupulously clean; at the foot of this is a dortoir, filled with old 
women. ‘They are all in bed; they have yellow handkerchiefs tied 
round their respective heads, and all wear white camisoles ; some are 
so old, so worn out by disease, that it is hardly possible to realise 
that they are women. Some are hideous, without hair, teeth,* or 
flesh, all shrunk up and huddled up, looking like frightful old witches. 
There are two sceurs in this room; they look like angels of light, 
noiselessly tripping from bed to bed, mixing up potions, which they 
administer with sunny smiles. Close to this is a large refectotre or 
eating room. We peep into this. A number of invalids are having 
a repast, consisting of sowpe, bowillie, vegetables and bread. Leading 
out of this is a large garden. Under linden trees several malades 
are sitting; some are sewing, others reading; some old women are 
gossiping—all inhaling the pure fresh air and basking in the sunshine. 
A kind venerable old priest, with a bald head and very gentle blue 
eyes, is going from group to group; he has asmile and a word for 
each of them. He is having a joke with an old woman, in wooden 
shoes, or sabots ; she laughs outright. A sceur steps in with pillows, 
and a young girl is laid out on a bench under a tree ; the swur takes 
out a book and reads to her. This little garden seems quite an oasis. 
We leave it with regret, and go up the staircase. There are rooms on all 
sides. We go to the top, and come to a long corridor. This is for the 
privileged few, who can pay for their rooms and attendance. Over 
one of these rooms we see written in large letters “Mr. Tertius 
Thornycroft.” We knock, and a voice fsays “Come in.” Opening 
the door we find ourselves in a room filled with pictures ; pictures on 
the right of us, pictures on the left, pictures behind; also quantities 
of empty vials, bottles, brushes, papers, &c. A strong smell of tur- 
pentine and oil pervades the room. In the inner room we see a very 
tall, majestic old gentleman, attired in a long, loose, brown flannel 
dressing-gown ; his hair is as white as snow, his eyes very blue, pene- 
trating, and soft. He looks like an old prophet walking out of a 
picture by one of the old masters. On hearing that I know his friends 
the Carnegies, he bids me a hearty welcome. This inner room is also 
full of pictures, sketches, easels, brushes, and old bottles. In an alcove 
stands a bed hidden by curtains; on the wall, over the head of the 
bed, is a fine head of Christ, full of a sweet, sad, unearthly expression. 
At the foot there is a fine copy of a Madonna by Holbein, the original 
of which is at the Dresden Gallery. Mr. Thornycroft is passionately 
fond of paintings, and is a great connoisseur in pictures. At one time 
he had been well off, but having unfortunately a taste for speculating 
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he has lost several fortunes; so his friends advised him strongly to 
come and reside in this old hospice, where he would be well taken care 
of, well lodged, for a very moderate yearly sum. He is eighty-three 
years of age, and his intellect is as clear as ever and his heart quite 
fresh. He has a strong belief in everything that is great and 
fine, and is full of “that peace of mind which passeth all under- 
standing.” Though a strict Roman Catholic he has great sympathy 
with the Protestant faith; there is no narrowness in his mind; 
he has a large understanding and a tender heart. He is like a 
grand old sunset, shedding a warm brilliant light over everything 
before it fades into darkness. Hearing that Mr. Harcourt and I are 
artists he shows us all his collection, and he has many fine ori- 
ginals ; he points out to us the merits of each, and gives us receipts 
for making colours that will last for ever. His knowledge seems 
varied. On one side of his wall is a large spider’s web, covering a vast 
amount of space. The spider is a great pet of his, and his work is 
respected and looked after in a way that ought to touch that worthy 
insect, for it is rare. When we rise to leave he begs us to remain 
longer, as he wishes much to introduce me to a young girl who is suf- 
fering from fearful tumours in her limbs, and in whom he feels a deep 
interest. I cannot refuse, So he leads the way down a long corridor, 
stops before a door, knocks, and a voice says “ Entrez.” 

Mr. Thornycroft introduces me as “ A young lady friend of mine, 
come to pay you a visit,” ushers me in, and quickly retreats. In a 
very white bed is a very pretty young woman of about two or three 
and twenty. When she sees me she blushes all over; her hair, which 
is dark, is thrown back, and falls down her back and shoulders in thick 
luxuriant curls; her eyes are lovely—so wonderfully clear, bright, soft, 
like two brilliant stars—fringed with long dark lashes; her skin is 
pearly, and the expression of her face is sweet and sad. 

“Do you suffer very much ?” I asked, rather timidly. 

“Oh, yes, terribly at times; and it is such a long weary illness. 
I see no end to it—a long monotonous time, varied only by fearful 
operations,” and she sighs. 

“Are you well cared for and looked after ?” 

“ The seur is very kind, but the doctor, hélas, is brusque and rough ; 
he hurts me, and does not care if I am worse or better. No one 
except Mr. Thornycroft cares for me or knows of my existence ; but 
Mr. Thornycroft is a world in himself, so good, so attentive; he 
brings me flowers, books to read, cakes, sweets, fruit. Iam certain 
that he deprives himself of many things in order that I may have some 
luxuries ; but before he had heard of me no one had ever been near me. 
I have been here for months quite alone, bearing all this fearful tor- 
ture. C'est bien triste, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Qh, yes; but I cannot realise how you can be so isolated. Have 
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you no family to look after you? Are you all alone, in this big wide 
world ?” 

‘Worse than alone. I have a father, but he bears the name only ; 
voila tout. I cannot even think of him, for it makes me feel more ill, 
he has treated me so badly. My mother is dead, alas! and my father 
married again lately a woman so bad, so wicked, that I could not 
endure her society ; besides which she was very jealous of me, because 
I was young and good-looking, so the scenes she made in the house 
were dreadful. I had nothing the matter with me before my father’s 
second marriage; now the torments have literally turned my blood, 
and the result is this fearful illness. My father, who is a dreadfully 
weak man, and has no heart, has sent me here, and has never 
inquired if I am still alive.” 

“ What a sad, sad story!” I exclaim. A knock is now heard at the 
door, and a little maid enters with the dinner. I leave, with a promise to 
return soon and bring books. I meet Mr. ‘lhornycroft, peaches and 
grapes in his hands, and followed by two cats; he is going towards 
the room of his young protégée. 

“ Poor thing! I really love her,” he says to me; “ she is so unfor- 
tunate, so alone. My first and last thought is what I can do to 
alleviate her miserable lot ; but I am poor, and I cannot do much. I 
am going to try and sell some of my pictures in order to have a little 
money to buy luxuries for her. I want to hire a carriage and give 
her a few drives in the forest—poor child, she has not been out for 
more than a year. But before bidding me good evening come and 
look out of my window.” 

“What a splendid view!” I exclaim. The fine old forest is stretch- 
ing out on all sides, looking quite black, for it is now evening ; the sun 
is setting behind it. The clouds seem on fire, gorgeously red and 
purple, blended with delicate greys and pearly lilac. rom his window 
I can distinctly see two churchyards ; the farthest off is for Protestants, 
the other one, which is much larger and more cared for, is the hospice 
cimetiere. It looks so calm and peaceful, embowered in the trees, which 
are casting their long shadows on the white marble graves, giving ita 
ghostly appearance. 

Mr. Thornycroft points out to me his wife’s monument. “There 
she lies, waiting for me,” he exclaims; “she seems to me quite near. 
When I open my window in the morning I look out at once upon her 
little dwelling-place, and twice a week 1 go and put fresh flowers on 
her tombstone. Here is her portrait; it is quite ike her. Sheis not 
pretty, but has she not a charming countenance ?—so sympathetic? I 
speak to her, for I almost fancy that this portrait is alive. Sometimes 
it smiles at me, but never does it frown. I act as if she were really 
here by my side. I may say that I am surrounded by her, for here is 
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the bed in which she died ; here are her little trinkets, and there oppo- 
site she lies.” 

The old man said all this quite cheerfully ; but it was impressive, 
for this hospice is an abode for the suffering and for the dead, and 
the next inhabitant of that quiet churchyard will most likely be, that 
venerable man. 

The hospice garden looks now still and beautiful; there is a 
balmy ripeness in the atmosphere. Some malades are walking up 
and down; a very old man is hobbling about, leaning and tottering 
on a pair of crutches; a sewr is watering some flower beds, another 
is plucking salad and parsley, a priest is pacing to and fro, breviary in 
hand. A wounded young soldier with his arm in a sling is sitting on 
a wooden bench, playing with a kitten. The whole place looks 
poetical in this calm evening light. Mr. Thornycroft is in unison 
with the place. I bid him good-night, for it is getting dark. I go 
down the long corridor, reach the staircase, meet a scew holding a 
candle, who smiles and shows me the way out. I pass with a shudder 
the old women’s room, and in the dim light perceive a frightful hag 
making grimaces at me, and gesticulating for me to go away; so I 
rush quickly through the courtyard and out into a street which skirts 
the forest. The sun is set, a few bright stars are twinkling; the pine 
trees look like gaunt spirits on guard. The grasshoppers are chirp- 
ing, and in the distance I hear an Ave Maria, for it is vesper time at 
the hospice. 

My days are now busily filled up. Every fine morning I start 
early and go into the forest to sketch. I am generally accompanied 
by Mr. Harcourt and the dwarf, who is quite an ally of mine—a sort 
of pigmy champion. He carries my sketch book and sits by my side, 
watching with interest the progress of my sketches. In the afternoons 
I generally go to the hospital and bring flowers and heather from the 
forest to that poor French girl with the sweet eyes and sad heart. 
Also I go and have a chat with Mr. Thornycroft, and potter about his 
quaint room, watch the spider’s web, and look out into the garden and 
look at the sick people inhaling the pure air. My time allotted for 
my stay is coming to a close; the Joulains insist on my coming with 
them some Thursday afternoon to the Park, so I consent, and the last 
Thursday before my departure I array myself in my most fashionable 
clothes, and we all go together to the Park on that afternoon. The 
Park is the great rendezvous for the inhabitants and visitors of 
Ruisseau les Bois. The band is playing when we approach ; a crowd 
of ladies are sitting on wooden chairs, talking, gossiping, and watching 
everybody. It is a pretty and lively seene—numbers of officers of all 
ranks and sizes are promenading up and down in full uniform ; 
elegantly dressed women are dotted and grouped about, some are doing 
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fancy work ; bonnes and nurses, with strong detachments of children 
and babies, are running about ; women are selling gingerbread, lolli- 
pops, and plaisir—a fragile cake that breaks into a thousand morsels 
at the slightest touch. 

The famille Byse are all sitting under a great tree; the young 

ladies are all in white and lilac, with elegant Watteau hats perched 
upon the top of their very high chignons. They are watching every- 
body from their corner, smiling, laughing, talking and joking ; Mr. Byse 
is the only silent one. I bow to them from a distance, for the Joulains 
are with me, and I hear them exclaim, “ Void&@ Monsieur and Madame 
and Mademoiselle Faquin.” They approach, and | have to be intro- 
duced. Madame seems a cold conventional little Parisienne, irreproach- 
ably dressed ; Monsieur is short, sallow, and bilious-looking, with big 
feet ; Mademoiselle, who is about sixteen, is a nice, ladylike, quiet 
girl, very simply dressed. Madame Faquin invites us all to come and 
take tea the following evening: we accept, and they retire to a quiet 
corner a long way off from the Byses. We all sit on chairs, for which 
we each pay two sous. The band is playing an air out of Gounod’s 
‘Faust ’—the garden scene. I look about. How pretty the Park is! 
On all sides delightful flower-beds—such bright patches of colour! 
The sky is burning ; deep shadows are trembling and shimmering in 
the ponds; the white swans are gliding gracefully and proudly by, 
and the carp are busy in the water, snapping up bits of bread that are 
constantly thrown to them. ‘The leaves on the trees are golden 
brown, and the music lends an enchantment to the scene. I fancy 
that I discern a Mephistopheles in the crowd ; and there are no doubt 
a Faust and some Marguerites in this motley throng. Marie’s hero is 
here walking up and down in front of our chairs, casting ardent looks 
at Marie, who gets red and white. Madame is unconscious of this, and 
is knitting away at her brown woollen stocking. Marie looks excited 
and whispers to me that he is getting too intrepid, and she fears that 
he will do something rash, and so compromise her. 

The English widow is pacing up and down, but this time she is not 
walking with Monsieur Henri Byse, but with a tall distinguished 
Englishman. I look round at the Byse group and see that he is 
looking ferocious and scowling, and that his sisters are smiling and 
evidently teasing him. 

The music ceases, and everybody gets up and goes home to dinner. 
Marie is silent and absorbed. I advise her to confide in her mother, 
but she refuses. “Mama looks upon me still quite as a child, and if 
she thought that there was anything of the kind going on I would be 
very closely guarded, and this innocent happiness put a stop to at 
once. 

The next evening we start immediately after dinner to go to 
Madame Faquin’s. They live a few streets off. ‘The house issmaller 
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than Monsieur Byse’s ; it is a very white, proper, stiff-looking little 
house. There is a railing round it, and the doorstep and the handles 
are spotlessly clean; in the front is a trim bed of geraniums, and all 
round it & gravel walk. The door is opened by a grim-looking servant 
in black. We are ushered into a very neat bedroom, where we take 
off our hats and cloaks; then we follow the melancholy bonne and the 
salon door is opened and we walk in. Madame comes forward to greet 
us with a cold shake hand, or rather, shake finger; Monsieur seems 
very absent and addresses all as Messieurs. The floor of the salon is 
so highly waxed and polished that we have to walk carefully in order 
not to slip. The chairs are very straight, and all placed in a row close 
to the wall. The sofa is so stiff, no springs anywhere—impossible to 
lounge or feel comfortable in this room. The fat Englishman saunters 
in, and sits by my side. Though only eighteen, he is over six feet 
high and fat in proportion. J ask him how he likes Ruisseau les 
Bois. ‘‘ Not at all,” he whispers. “I am awfully bored, and find this 
terribly slow. I am nearly dying of ennui. I sleep thirteen hours, 
eat, drink, and talk a little French; that is the way I kill the time. 
I return home ina fortnight. I do not care for scenery; and they 
are fearfully slow people—don’t understand amusement. I go to bed 
at nine o'clock, and am always asleep or sleepy.” 

He is certainly not an interesting specimen of humanity. A loud 
ring at the door, and to my surprise in struts Mr. O'Gorman. I say 
“to my surprise,” for as he was constantly at Byseland I did not think 
he would favour Pasteur Faquin with his society. 

“How is it that you can serve two masters?” I ask him in a 
whisper. 

“Well,” says he, “the fact is I am keenly alive to beauty and I 
always go where | am likely to find it. I admire Mademoiselle 
Faquin—not as much as I do the Demoiselles Byse. I do not mix 
in the pasteur's’ quarrels and jealousies, so as long as I am at Ruisseau 
les Bois I shall go to those two houses—not for the sake of the 
pasteurs, they know that well enough bedad—but for the young ladies. 
Mademoiselle Faquin is pretty, but I cannot get her to say a word— 
never anything but monosyllables, ‘Oui monsieur, or ‘Non,’ or 
‘Ask mamma.’ Surely I cannot frighten the girl! Ido my best to 
make her like me, but it is no use. There is one comfort, she has the 
same reserved cold manner to all. That fat boy over there does his 
best to flirt, but he fails egregiously.” 

Tea is served. Madame and Mademoiselle pour out the contents— 
T cannot call it tea; it is certainly hot water bewitched, with slices of 
lemon floating on the surface. After Je thé we have a little music; 
Mademoiselle plays a piece of Beethoven, O'Gorman rushes to the 
piano, turns the leaves, tries to look into her eyes, but no use—Made- 
moiselle is very reserved and looks steadily down. -Madame watches 
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him with anxiety, evidently she cannot make out this wild Hibernian. 
Monsieur is in a deep reverie, eyes turned up to the ceiling. The fat 
boy is lisping a little French to Marie, who is laughing at him. The 
evening is certainly fearfully dull, there is no conversation possible in 
this leaden atmosphere ; there seems to be a pall over every one. 
Even Mr. O'Gorman looks at his watch, and it is with a sigh of relief 
that we all rise to depart. 

“ What a stupid evening!” I exclaim, the moment we are in the 
street and out of hearing. “I do not wonder that people generally 
prefer going to Byseland ; there, at all events, dullness does not find 
its way as it does here.” 

“Monsieur and Madame Faquin are most worthy people,” answers 
Madame Joulain, “just what a pasteur’s family should be—quiet, 
good, without any pretension; not like the Demoiselles Byse, with 
their tremendous chignons, big paniers, small hats, and high-heeled 
shoes.” 

“You must not say anything against those young ladies,” shouts 
out O'Gorman, wielding his big stick, “I love them all, and J love 
Mademoiselle Faquin; and in fact all young ladies, you and all. 
When away from the lips that I love, I make love to the lips that are 
near.” 

It is a beautiful idea. We all bid him good-night amidst a general 
exclamation of “ For shame!” 

The next day, Monsieur Joulain returns. He is in high spirits, for 
his tour in Spain has been delightful. He has done a large number of 
sketches, which he intends to enlarge and work out into fine pictures. 
He has brought back presents for his wife and children, so everybody 
is, in high good humour. On hearing that I am going to leave 
Ruisseau les Bois in a couple of days, he says that he will take me the 
the following day to see some artist friends of his, who live in a small 
village in the heart of the forest ; a small colony of Bohemians. You 
must see this village before you return to England and all its pro- 
prieties and conventionalities. 

I gladly consent. 

So the next day Monsieur Joulain, Marie, and I start for our expe- 
dition to B , accompanied by the faithful dog Ralph. Our 
walk is delightful. The forest is now quite tinged with brown, 
red, and golden hues. There is a lovely autumn haze, like a thin 
silvery veil over the landscape, the air is full of perfumed scents. As 
we approach the village we meet detachments of artists. In front of 
us struts a tall powerful man, all in velveteen and grey wide-awake 
hat ; he carries on his back a large canvas, on which is begun a sketch 
of trees and rocks; a little behind him, is an old peasant carrying his 
easel, box and stool. He nods to Monsieur Joulain, and rapidly dis- 
appears amongst the trees. 
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“ Who is this man?” I ask. 

“ Monsieur Lefevre,” he answers, laughing. “ He is a landscape 
artist of repute; but he is an original. He is not married, and has 
such a horror and even terror of women that he will never go 
near them, and will never visit any place where he is likely to meet 
your sex.” 

“ What a bear!” exclaim Marie and I. 

“T expect that in his youth he has been jilted, and is afraid 
of falling in love again; that must be the reason,” says M. Joulain. 

Three extraordinary looking men now approach us. One is attired 
in a sort of sackcloth garment with sandals on his feet, and on his 
head he wears a large round hat made of dried leaves and herbs. The 
other is in a suit of brown canvas, and wears a pointed hat, and 
is smoking a long clay pipe. The third is in short sleeves, blue cotton 
knickerbockers, scarlet stockings, and on his shaggy pate is a gaudy 
crimson and gold smoking cap. 

“ Here are ‘ Les trois Mousquetaires,’” exclaims Monsieur Joulain. 
“ They are inseparable. 

“ So glad to see you!” they shout, as we come near; and the three 
wild men kiss Monsieur Joulain on both cheeks. They shake 
hands very cordially with Marie and myself, and insist on our coming 
to the inn where they are staying, and having dinner. We gladly 
consent, and we enter the inn of the Golden Palette, the great resort 
of artists. It is a picturesque yellow house with green blinds, and 
covered with creepers, and in the midst of a large wild garden. Roses, 
wallflowers, vegetables and fruit grow up in wild luxuriance. We 
go upstairs and visit the studios of our three Bohemian friends. 

We first go to see the pictures of the man in sackcloth, for he is a 
celebrated artist. Lying about, everywhere, are a number of deli- 
cious landscapes—all twilight effects—grey, misty, ethereal; nothing 
definite, still full of poetry and feeling. 

“ No one believed in me till two years ago,” he says; “some people 
laughed at me; but the Emperor, who is a man of taste, bought a large 
picture of mine at the salon, and I am now the fashion and can 
get any price I like for my works. My first productions, which 
no one would ever look at—because I had no name—are now con- 
sidered first-rate. There is so much humbug in the world. A name, 
that is the thing !” 

The man in knickerbockers now ushers us into his den. It isa 
large room, filled with bottles, pipes, stuffed birds, skins of animals, lay 
figures, busts, crockery, photographs, and quaint bits of furniture, and 
all covered with dust. He brings us at once to his best picture—just 
sold for a good round sum. “So let us have a first-rate dinner,” he 
shouts out to the landlady, “I can pay for it this evening, which 
is rarely the case, as you know, Madame Rousseau.” Madame R., 
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a nice-looking middle-aged woman, in a white cap and apron, smiles a 
knowing smile and trips down to the kitchen. 

“ Knickerbocker’s ” picture represents an old man, a peasant, totter- 
ing under a huge faggot, and by his side walks a small child, also 
carrying wood. They are both returning home in the evening light. 
It is a charming picture, deliciously painted, and harmonious in colour 
and feeling. 

“ Brown canvas” now shows his production. A very black land- 
scape, a leaden sky, details hard and too laboured ; there is no atmo- 
sphere, no sun in the picture; but “ Brown canvas” is so pleased 
with himself and doings that he does not even condescend to listen to 
our opinion. He seldom sells a picture, but he does not care. His 
two friends lend him money, he shares their luck, and that suffices him. 

A number of even wilder Bohemians now pour into the inn. The 
costumes are varied. One man has no shoes, another no coat, a third 
has on a large paper hat. But what matter? They are so jolly. “ Vive 
la République!” they shout, and call out “ Dinner.” 

A pretty dark girl, nicely dressed in a pink cotton dress, comes in, 
and says, “ Messieurs, you are served.” 

“ Vive la Rose!” (this is the girl’s name) and we all rush down- 
stairs into the garden, where the repast is served, under a big shed, 
There isa long green table, devoid of table-cloth ; there are benches all 
round. On the walls of the shed are various caricatures, drawn 
cleverly in black chalk ; some are portraits of the artists. ‘ Bismarck 
devouring a large Frog, and the ‘ King of Prussia on his knees saying 
his Prayers,’ are conspicuous figures. Mademoiselle Rose serves at 
table. She seems a general favourite with all the artists. She gives 
them all saucy looks and saucy answers. I hear that-she is going to 
be married to an artist who is now in Italy studying. Everybody 
is frightfully hungry. The food quickly disappears—soupe, omelettes, 
fish, beef, melon, fruit, cheese. The wine, Bordeaux and ordinaire, 
circulates freely; healtlis are drunk, jokes are made, bad puns per- 
petrated—everybody is merry. Coffee and pipes are brought in— 
songs are sung loud and cheerily. One man sits down to the piano, a 
horribly cracked old instrument, and we all dance and waltz. Every- 
body dances—even Madame Rousseau and her servant joins; every 
one is spinning round and round and up and down. ‘lhe wooden 
clock strikes ten, and Monsieur Joulain says we must depart. A 
vehicle is ordered, the merry tribe bid us adieu, and we are soon 
whirling quickly through the dark and silent wood. The trees 
and rocks are veiled in mysterious gloom; for the moon is hidden 
behind clouds. 

The next morning early I leave Ruisseau les Bois. I say good-bye 
to the Joulains ; but not to the hospice. I hate the ceremony of adieux. 
So I rattle back to the station in the same old omnibus. There I find 
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Mr. Harcourt and the, Dwarf waiting to see me off. Mr. Harcourt 
looks after my luggage tnd the Dwarf presents me with an album: 

“ This is a souvenir of me and of the forest ; it isa collection of good 
photographs of the best sites and trees of this forest. You will, I hope, 
sometimes think of me.” I sincerely thank the little man, and promise 
never to forget him. Mr. Harcourt now returns and presents me 
with my luggage-ticket and a bunch of forget-me-nots ; he looks pale, 
and tells me that he will be back in dear old England in a week or so, 
and that he will soon after call upon me. 

The bell rings. I find myself seated in a railway carriage, waving 
my hand to my two friends; they wave their handkerchiefs, and 
the train moves on, and it is with a deep feeling of regret that I 
bid good-bye to dear delightful Ruisseau les Bois, and to the people 
who live there. 


H. C. 








Brantridge. 


I. 


Baumy breeze, born on the blue bounding main, 
Come o’er the Sussex hills, come o’er the plain ; 
Pass o’er the cornfields and ripple the lakes, 

Stir the green rushes and bend the brown brakes. 


II. 


Merrily turn the white sails of the mills, 

Chase the swift cloud shadows over the hills ; 
Bring, breeze, thy bonniest breath from the sea ; 
Brantridge is waiting a wooing from thee. 


II. 


Banish diseases, dejection bid fly, 

Swiftly as broken clouds over the sky ; 
Health, wealth, and peace as a benison bear, 
Fresh from the southern seas’ ocean-born air. 


IV. 


Kiss the young children, O health-bearing breeze ! 
Sing them sweet lullabies through the larch trees. 
Tenderly sway the long reeds at the pool, 

Come through the oaken groves, calmly and cool. 


V. 


Whisper a sigh for the dead as you pass 

Through the dark church yews and over the grass ; 
Tenderly bow the white wind-flower’s head— 
Tenderly over the graves of the dead. 
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BRANTRIDGE. 


VI. 


Speed the swift swallows aloft on the wing, 

Home to their nests ‘neath the eaves in the spring ; 
Turn the gilt vanes on the tall Sussex towers, 
Sway the bright blooms of the fair Sussex flowers. 


VII. 


Odours of thymy hills bring from the East, 
Nightingale notes when the sunlight hath ceased ; 
Chase away clouds from the merry May moon ; 

Come to thy bonny bride! Haste thee! Come soon! 


VIII. 


Leave the proud ships to stand still on the main, 
Leave the white wind-sails unturned on the plain ; 
The green breast of Brantridge is panting for thee; 
Come to her tenderly, breeze from the sea ! 


F. Cottiss Wi1son. 
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Madame de Maintenon, and the last Years of 
Lonis the Fourteenth. 


By THE Avtuor oF ‘MrraBeav,’ &c. 





Marmontet’s remark, that—throughout his life Louis the Four- 
teenth was always governed, either by his ministers or his mistresses, 
is profoundly true. Probably no important act of that long reign 
emanated from the unbiassed judgment of the monarch—the most 
absolute that ever reigned over France. The influence of Fouquet, of 
Colbert, and of Louvois was great, but that of la Valliére, of Montes- 
pan, of Maintenon, so moulded the inward and the outward life of 
their royal master that the reign of each of these sultanas made a 
distinct epoch in his. ‘That of the first was idyllic; its home was the 
sunlit glades, the umbrageous groves, the bosky dells of the woods of 
Versailles, as yet untrammelled by the gardener’s art or denaturalised 
by the vast palace that now rises amongst them. What else could be 
the gentle reign of sweet Louise de la Valliere? The second was 
gorgeous, magnificent, oriental, a glittering of jewels, a clashing of 
cymbals, a braying of trumpets, and a pzan of victory, such as 
befitted the puissance of the haughty Duchess de Montespan. The 
third and last, sombre, fanatic, a penitential psalm, broken by the 
hollow moans of a famishing, persecuted people, by the death cries of 
the wounded and the hurried tramp of flying soldiers ; then the death 
dirge—the funeral pall descends, and all is over. Thus the history of 
his mistresses is the history of Louis the Fourteenth and his reign. 
To the name of Madame de Maintenon, however, the epithet ‘ mis- 
tress’ must be applied in a broader and more honourable sense than 
to the names of her predecessors ; in her case we should rather use 
the term ‘ wife,’ as there can be little doubt that such was the relation 
she held towards the king. Perhaps there is no more extraordinary 
history upon record than that of this woman, who, after bemg born 
in a prison, and passing through so many strange phases Of life, rose 
from the depths of positive destitution to be the queen, in all but 
name, of one of the proudest monarchs who ever wielded sceptre. 
Francoise d’Aubigné was descended from an ancient and honourable 
family of Anjou. Her grandfather was Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, 
an inflexible Huguenot, and the friend and companion of the great 
Henry. Her father, Constant d’Aubigné, was a black sheep, who, 
after acquiring wealth and consideration at Court for betraying his 
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co-religionists, for which treachery his father disinherited him, was 


detected in some treasonable correspondence with the English and 
thrown into the prison of the Conciergerie of Niort. His wife, a noble 
heroic woman, then enceinte, obtained permission to share his captivity, 
and there, on the 27th of November, 1635, nearly three years before 
Louis the Fourteenth, was born Francoise. Her godfather was the 
celebrated Duke de la Rochefoucauld, her godmother was the daughter 
of the Baron du Neuillant, the governor of Niort. 

In misery, hunger, and raggedness passed the days of parents and 
children—for there were two other little ones, boys, besides the new- 
comer—until Madame de Villette, Constant’s sister, hearing of their 
sad position, brought them help and took away the children to her 
home, which was situated in the neighbourhood. But when the 
prisoner was transferred to the Chateau Trompette at Bordeaux, the 
mother, unable to endure the thoughts of complete separation, took 
back her little daughter, whose home for some three or four years was 
thus within the gloomy prison walls, the prison-yard her playground, 
the gaoler’s daughter her only playmate. 

In 1639, after endless solicitations, Madame d’Aubigné obtained her 
husband’s enlargement, after which they embarked for Martinique, 
to try their fortunes in a new world. During the voyage little 
Frangoise fell dangerously ill, and was at last laid out as dead. The 
body was just about to be committed to the sea when the mother, as 
she held it in a last passionate parting embrace, felt a slight move- 
ment. “My child is not dead!” she shrieked. “Her heart beats!” 
The little girl was put back into bed, and in a few days was restored 
to health. 

By what trifles are the destinies of men and of nations decided ! 
Had not the mother’s heart craved for yet another embrace, or had 
the sailor who was to have been the gravedigger of the sea been but 
a moment quicker, the Edict of Nantes might never have been revoked, 
and the latter years of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth might have 
been wholly different. What wonderful events hang upon moments !— 
upon some apparently insignificant life ! 

In Martinique fortune gave Constant d’Aubigné yet another 
chance. He acquired some large plantations, prospered, grew rich. 
After a time Madame d’Aubigné had occasion to visit France; when 
she returned she found her husband once more a beggar: during her 
absence he had gambled away all that he possessed. After this he 
obtained a small appointment in a village of the island, and there his 
wife devoted her life to the education of her children, but more espe- 
cially to that of her daughter, who already gave promise of more than 
ordinary talent. She taught her to read Plutarch and ancient history ; 
and to habituate her mind: to reflection she obliged her to exercise it 
both in composition and in letter-writing, in which last Francoise 
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excelled throughout her life. The noble and devotéd mother, who had 
herself been so schooled in adversity, desired to instil into the child’s 
mind something of her own courage and fortitude. 

One day the house took fire. Seeing little Francoise weeping 
bitterly, Madame said reprovingly, “I thought you had more courage. 
Why should you weep thus for the loss of a house?” “ It is not for 
the house I am weeping,” answered the child quickly, “but for my 
doll!” The child is the father of the man—the mother of the woman. 
In those words are the germ of the future intensely selfish nature of 
Madame de Maintenon. 

The next event of importance was the death of Constant, which 
happened in 1645, Madame d’Aubigné returned to Frarce poorer 
even than when she left it. She was reduced to live by the labour of 
her hands ; but indefatigable as ever, she set to work to endeavour to 
reclaim some remnants of her hnsband’s first fortune, to gather in old 
debts, to get for her children something of the heritage which had 
been left behind by their grand/ather, Agrippa d’Aubigvé. 

She once more, although unwillingly, confided her daughter to 
Madame de Villette, who readily undertook the charge. The cause of 
Madame d’Anbigné’s unwillingness was, that her sister-in-law was a 
Calvinist. The result justified her Cuitholic scrup!es, for Madame 
Villette at once proceeded to train her little niece in the doctrines of 
the Reformed faith. 

Yeas of tribulation, of poverty, of successive misfortune, of silent 
endurance, of living in the shadow of life, had hardened and chilled 
Madame d’Aubigué’s character into coldness and severity, beneath which 
her virtues and affections were concealed. Madame de Villette, who 
had lived in the sunshine of life, was on the contrary smiling, tender, 
loving ; and so, child-like, the little Frangoise soon began to prefer this 
cheerful lady to the trouble-saddened mother, and to embrace all her 
teachings with the utmost docility. 

One day Frangoise refused to accompany her mother to mass. 
Madame d’Aubigné, terribly alarmed for her danghter’s salvation, 
with her usual energy at once appealed to Anne of Austria to issue an 
order for the girl’s restoration to her own custody. The order was 
granted, and the young Huguenot was handed over to her godmother 
the Countezs de Neuillant, a zealous Catholic, to he bronght back to 
the Catholic faith. But Francoise was not vet to be converted, so as 
a punishment for her contumacy she was s-t to perform the most 
menial offices, among others, to measure out the corn for the horses 
and to look after a flock of turkeys. “It was there, in the farmyard,” 
she used to say, “I first began to reign.” As not even these degrada- 
tions could bend her firm spirit, she was sent away to the Ursuline 
Convent at Niort. Strange to say, her Huguenot aunt, confident in 
the strength of her niece’s convictions, and anxious to remove her from 
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the painful position she held in Madame de Neuillant’s house, con- 
sented to pay for her board while at the convent. Alas, for Madame 
de Villette’s confidence! ‘The arguments of the good abbess and her 
ghostly confessor proved so potent that Mademoiselle d’Aubigné was 
after a time induced to formally recant her “ errors,” and to become 
from that time forth a good Catholic, upon which her good aunt 
indignantly withdrew from her all further assistance. Pious Madame 
de Neuillant having thus preserved her goddaughter’s soul, considered 
that she had fulfilled her duty to the utmost, and left the body to do 
the best it could; in other words, she declined to afford her any pecu- 
niary aid whatever; of course the good pious sisters of St. Ursula 
could not be further troubled with a person who was penniless; so, 
her conversion complete, poor Francoise was shown the convent door, 
outside which stretched a desert, friendless world. The only person 
to whom she could turn was her mother, who could scarcely feed 
herself, much less her daughter. It was a miserable half-famished 
life, from which in a little time merciful death released one of these 
women. Yes, poor Madame d’Aubigné was at last permitted to lay 
down her cross and rest her weary head in the lap of mother earth. 

An evil training this for a young girl who had not yet reached 
her fifteenth year! A training to wither the heart and to fill the soul 
full of bitterness, the flavour of which abides with us evermore ; ay, 
though Fortune thereafter empty down our throats her cornucopia, 
filled with all the sweets of the earth. A childhood of privation is a 
poor preparation for a noble life ; little that is truly generous, tender, 
and merciful ever came from it, but much that is hard, cold, selfish, 
and hypocritical. 

For three months after her mother’s death Frangoise remained shut 
up in a room at Niort, existing heaven knows how. At the end of the 
three months pious Madame de Neuillant, afraid, perhaps, of some 
scandal falling upon her proselyte, paid her a visit, and shortly after- 
wards placed her at an Ursuline convent in Paris, from which she 
occasionally passed to the salons of her protectress. Mademoiselle 
d’Aubigné was beautiful, graceful, accomplished, clever, spirituelle ; 
she attracted the attention of the visitors, among whom were some of 
the most distinguished and most celebrated people of the age. It was 
here that she was introduced to the Abbé Scarron, poet, satirist, 
buffoon, famous in the days of the Fronde for his lampoons against 
Mazarin and the Court; a monstrous deformity, who it was said had 
the free use of no member of his body except his tongue and his 
hands. When a young man he had, in a mad carnival freak, per- 
sonated a savage, and run naked through the crowd pursued by a mob ; 
being in danger of his life he was obliged to conceal himself in a marsh ; 
a palsy, from which he never recovered, was the consequence of this 
disgraceful freak. His appearance at thirty (three years afterwards) is 
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best described in his own words: “ My head is a little broad for my 
shape ; my face is full enough to make my body appear very small ; I 
have hairs enough to render a wig unnecessary; I have many white 
hairs, in spite of the proverb. My teeth, formerly square pearls, are 
now wood coloured, and will shortly be slate coloured. My legs and 
thighs first formed an obtuse angle, afterwards an equilateral angle, 
and at length an acute one; my thighs and body form another ; and 
my head, always dropping upon my breast, makes me a pretty good 
representation of the letter Z. I have got my arms shortened as well 
as my legs, and my fingers as well as my arms. In a word, I am an 
abridgment of human miseries.” But in spite of all he was gay, 
sans souci, and was for ever jesting upon and laughing over his own 
sufferings and hideousness, 

This deformity fell in love with beautiful fifteen-year-old Frangoise 
d’Aubigné! He was witty, kind, generous, compassionated her sad 
position and offered her his hand, and, marvellous to relate, she 
accepted it! Even allowing her to have been frigid by temperament, 
what must she not have suffered of privation, of misery, of the bitter 
humiliations of poverty and dependence, to sell her young life to this 
paralysed monstrosity for a home ? 

She was just sixteen at the time of her marriage. “The new 
wife,” says Saint-Simon, “ pleased all the company who frequented 
Scarron’s house, which was very numerous and of all kinds; it was 
the fashion to go there—wits, courtiers, citizens, the highest and most 
distinguished personages of the day; and the charms of his wit, of his 
knowledge, his imagination, and of that incomparable gaiety, always 
fresh amidst all his afflictions, that rare fecundity and pleasantry of 
the best taste that we still admire in his works, attracted everybody to 
his house.” 

This was the age of the Fronde, an age in which every moral 
restraint was broken through, and riot, debauchery, and licentiousness 
reigned supreme: It was also the first, and most vigorous, of the 
literary epochs of France ; it was the epoch of the Duchess de Ram- 
bouillet and her lovely daughter, the foundresses of the Précieuses, to 
whom the French tongue is indebted for so many of its graces and for 
all its conversational polish ; it was the epoch of Ninon I’Enclos, the 
modern Aspasia ; of the Hotel Vendéme, with its society of theorists, 
epicureans, scoffers, and sensualists; of the réwnions of the poets at 
the cabarets of the Pomme du Pin and the Croix de Lorraine. Nor 
were the gatherings at Scarron’s house in the Marais the least among 
the coteries, for here assembled all that was noble, great, witty, and 
dissolute. Hither came Turenne and Condé, Beaufort, De Retz, 
Coligni, Villarceaux, Madame de Sévigné, Saint Evremond, La Roche- 
foucauld, Bussy Rabutin, Molitre, La Fontaine, Corneille, Boileau, 
Chapelle, Bachaumont, the Abbé Chalieu, &c. 
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Whether Madame Scarron kept herself immaculate in the midst of 
this noble, brilliant, and very immoral society we have no means of 
positively determining. Ninon |’Enclos, in a very broadly-stated 
anecdote about her and the Chevalier de Meré, who professed himself 
her adorer, asserts she was not. Madame Scarron was certainly the 
bosom friend of that celebrated courtesan and of all the other Laises 
and Aspasias of the period, and we all know the old proverb about 
handling pitch. But, on the other hand, it may be urged that Ninon 
’Enclos and her sisters were tolerated in the best society of the time, 
even by such women as Madame de Sévigné; that they were among 
the most brilliant and witty of her husband’s coterie, and being such 
it was impossible for her to neglect them. Yet, even when she 
became the cold ascetic wife of Louis the Fourteenth, Madame de Main- 
tenon never slighted Ninon |’Enclos, never refused a favour to her or 
her friends. She evidently feared her. Scandal compromised Ma- 
dame Scarron’s neme with that of the all-conquering Fouquet, from 
whom her husband received a pension, and who had her portrait 
hung beside that of la Vulliére at Vaux. The letters, however, which 
would confirm such an accusation are generally admitted to be 
forgeries. 

But, be that as it may, she was prudent, preserved the outward 
forms of decency, and was at all times exact in the performance of 
religious observances. She won great influence over her erratic hus- 
band, and exercised it for good; from the time of their marriage his 
writings became less gross and immoral, and the conversations at his 
véunions somewhat purer. 

Nine years was the period of this strange union, and then Scarron 
died. Incorrigible jester to the last, his almost parting words were, 
“T never thought it was so easy a matter to laugh at the approach of 
death.” But nevertheless he was greatly troubled about the future 
of his young wife, to whom he was tenderly attached. 

Grim Poverty, which had been kept at bay during these nine years 
of married life, once more pounced upon his victim. Scarron pos- 
sessed no more than he derived from the productions of his pen and 
the bounty of his friends, and all such means died with him. More 
scandals against poor Frangoise ; Fouquet again, and the Marquis de 
Villarceanx. She goes back once more to the Ursuline Convent in the 
Rue St.-Jacques, where she is suddenly surprised by the queen renew- 
ing in her favour her husband's pension, with an addition of five 
hundred francs; after which she retires to the hospital of the Place 
Royale, lives an irreproachable life in the exercise of charity and reli- 
gion, is received at the Hotel d’Albret and at other great houses, where 
her graceful, pleasing, and refined manners render her a universal 
favourite. 


The key-note of her conduct at this period is to be found in her 
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own words, written just after the renewal of the pension: “I was 
raised a hundred points above interest. J sought for honour.” 
Whatever mizht or might not have been her youthful indiscretions, 
she had now rigidly renounced them; to be esteemed, honoured, was 
now her ambition. What was the ultimate object she proposed to her- 
self by this conduct is not exactly clear; marriage with a man of high 
rank and great foitune was offered her, which she refused on account 
of his libertine character and because she could neither love nor 
respect him. We have all our peculiar ambitions ; the widow Scarron 
had hers, truly a laudable one, which was to be more respectable than 
her contemporaries. 

This refusal greatly offended her patrons and patronesses, who con- 
sidered that, being poor, she had no right to take upon herself the 
judgment of what would constitute her happiness. About the same 
time the death of Anne of Austria again deprived her of her pension 
and reduced her once more to a state of destitution. She applied to 
the King for its renewal, but in vain. She was on the point of accept- 
ing a small post in the household of Mademoiselle d’Aumale, who was 
about to leave France to wed the King of Portugal, when she was 
advised to seek an interview with Madame de Montespan, whom she 
had frequently met in society. The interview was granted, and 
Madame de Montespan, deeply moved by the widow’s sad story, under- 
took to present a petition to the King, and to use her utmost endea- 
vours to get it granted. It was impossible that so small a favour 
should be refused to the favourite sultana ; and so widow Scarron was 
preserved from a voluntary exile. 

The fortunate event was celebrated by joyous suppers at Ninon 
YEnclos’, followed soon afterwards by a sudJen return to devotion and 
by constant attendance at the sermons of Bourdaloue. Some three 
years passed away thus. ; 

We now come to the turning-point in her career. Henceforth the 
bright side of Francoise’s character is turned away from us, and we 
shall see only its dark and base aspect. In the year 169, she was 
solicited to take charge of some children of noble birth, the name of 
whose parents, however, was not to be revealed. She at once divined 


the secret. Resolved however, to be no blind agent, but a confidante, 


she wrote in reply, “ If the children are the King’s I will do it wil- 
lingly; I could not undertake the charge of Madame de Montespan’s 
without scruples. Thus it is the King who must order me to do this. 
. Three years ago I should not bave had this delicacy, but 
since then | have learned many things, which now prescribe it to me as 
a duty.” 
Three years ago she would have been ready to have charged herself 
with the children of any adulterous pair; but since she had become 
pious her conscience would permit her only to undertake those of the 
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King, and then only by his special order! The constant exercise of the 
offices of religion—very convenient substitutes for the spirit—seem to 
be a perfect grindstone to worldly wisdom ; thus it is, 1 presume, that 
all clericals, whether called monks, parsons, bishops, or ministers, are 
ever so keenly alive to their own interests. The cloven foot of hypo- 
crisy, vilest of all vices, was beginning to peep forth beneath the 
widow’s petticoat. 

Her scruples would thus bring her into immediate connection with 
the King, his command would make her his confidante, and place him, 
as it were, under an obligation to her. Madame Scarron’s scruples 
were respected and gained for her all that she required. She was 
established in a house at Vaugirard; carriages, horses, and servants 
were provided for her use. . 

The Maintenon estate was for sale ; its proximity to Versailles would 
render it a most convenient residence for the royal children and their 
guardian, and Madame de Montespan begged the King to purchase it 
and bestow it upon Madame Scarron. But Louis disliked her; she 
had been mixed up with the society of the Fronde, of which through- 
out his life he entertained the greatest horror; she was a Précieuse, 
and Louis, ill educated himself, hated learned women. 

There had been too much done already for “ that creature,” he 
said angrily ; he could not understand Madame de Montespan’s fancy 
for her; to him she was insupportable. Wearied at last, however, by 
his mistress’s importunities, he consented to grant this favour, provided 
that he should never again look wpon her face. 

But time and accidents work wonders. M. du Maine, one of the 
children, was lame. Madame de Maintenon, she had now assumed that 
title, took him into Flanders, in order to obtain the advice of a celebrated 
physician and the benefit of certain medicinal waters. She wrote 
long letters to her patroness, in which she very graphically described 
the incidents of her journey. These letters were shown to the King; 
he was pleased with them ; his prejudices against the widow began to 
give way, and upon her return she was admitted more freely to 
the royal presence, sometimes passing whole evenings in the society 
of Louis and his mistress. Madame de Montespan was full of vain 
' and capricious humours, which at times sorely tried the patience of 
her royal lover, who by-and-by found a consolation in talking over 
such vexations with the sympathising gouvernante, whose conversa- 
tion he found to be quite charming. Madame de Montespan began to 
grow uneasy, jealous, under which influences her humours were more 
violent and unbearable than ever. The King began to grow weary of 
quarrels and reproaches, and attached himself more and more to 
Madame de Maintenon’s society. The widow felt her power, and gra- 
dually withdrew from the mother all control over the management of 
the children, refusing to take any orders concerning them except from 
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the King himself. By-and-by she grew even bolder, and preached to 
her royal patron upon the criminality of illicit love, the beauty of 
virtue, the nobleness of continence, exhorting him to penitence ; and 
to all this he lent a willing ear; for when we grow weary of our vices 
it is so delightful to ascribe their renunciation to awakened piety. 
Louis was always susceptible to religious formulas; so was his suc- 
cessor, who, while living a life of heathen debauchery, shuddered at 
philosophers and Encyclopédistes. ‘The Bourbon religion never went 
beyond lip homage and a childish terror of the cloven-footed, horned 
devil of monkish legends, and upon this susceptibility the cunning 
widow founded over his mind an empire stronger even than that of 
lust. 

And now the struggle between the two women began in earnest, and 
was continued through several years; a very unequal struggle, since 
the strength of one was so overwhelmingly greater than that of the 
other. Writing of Madame de Maintenon as early even as 1676, 
Madame de Sévigné says, “ Everything is subject to her empire.” 

There were bitter quarrels between the two women, frequently in 
the King’s presence, in which he had to play the dignified part of 
arbiter or peacemaker. In one of her letters, Madame de Maintenon 
thus describes a scene of this kind: ‘‘She (de Montespan) came to 
my house yesterday and overwhelmed me with reproaches and abuse. 
The King surprised us in the middle of this conversation, which ended 
better than it had begun. He ordered us to embrace and to love 
each other, but you know that the last article cannot be commanded. 
He added, laughing, that he found it more easy to restore peace to all 
Europe than between two women, and that we took fire upon trifles.” 

Assisted by Louvois, Madame de Montespan sought out and resus- 
citated all the ancient scandals which had been promulgated against 
the widow Scarron. Writing to her brother about this time, Madame 
de Maintenon says: “ All are mad against me, and do everything in 
their power to injure me: if they do not succeed, we shall laugh at 
them ; if they do, we will endure with fortitude.” Determined, strong- 
minded, prepared for either fortune, she calmly faced her enemies— 
and conquered. In testimony of his disbelief in the vile stories cir- 
culated, Louis created her, in 1680, second lady in waiting to the 
Dauphine. One of the first uses she made of this position was to win 
the assistance of that princess to bring about a permanent separation 
between the King and his mistress. 

Her star was now in full ascendant; the esteemed and honoured 
friend of the Queen and the Dauphine, and the companion for four 
or five hours each evening of the King, who took great pleasure in her 
conversation, so admirable for its well-chosen language, its sagacity, 
terseness, great. knowledge of the world, and brilliant wit, the whole 
so intoned with reverential piety. Added to these charms of the 
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mind were the well-preserved remains of her youthful beauty, an 
infinite grace and ease of demeanour, and a certain pleasing deference 
of manner which she had acquired in her days of poverty, and which 
she still displayed in the royal presence. 

This was the period of Louis’s amour with Mademoiselle de Fontanges, 
which the death of that lady terminated within a year. It does not 
appear that Madame de Maintenon’s moral sense was in any way 
shocked by this intrigue; nay, it would seem that she rather rejoiced 
at it, as a further loosening of the bonds which held him to De 
Montespan. Had the young girl lived, her reign would have been 
brief, for although exceedingly beautiful, she was inanely insipid, 
and being so could never have obtained any permanent influence 
over the King. Such rivals troubled not de Maintenon, in whose 
designs passion found no place; she aspired only to govern his 
mind, 

In 1683 the Queen, who had conceived a great regard for De 
Maintenon, died in that lady’s arms. This created a new tie to still 
further attach her to the King. Smote with remorse by the memory 
of the suffering that he had inflicted upon the gentle spirit of her 
who had passed away, to which among the women whom he loved or 
had loved could he turn for consolation with so free a conscience as to 
her whom Maria-Theresa had called friend? ‘There are no grounds 
for believing that this communion ever exceeded the bounds of pro- 
priety. That Louis frequently importuned her is past a doubt, but 
she who could at fifteen become the wife of the paralytic cripple 
Scarron was not likely to yield to passion at forty-five. Yet while 
she drew back from such advances, she did not finally reject them, as 
is proved by the following line, which occurs in one of her letters: 
“T send him away always afilicted, but never in despair.” Thus she 
strengthened her empire over his fickle affections, and tempted him 
into a more honourable mode of gratifying them. 

From the hour in which the Queen dicd, Madame de Maintenon 
proposed to herself but one object in life—to become the wife of 
Louis the Fourteenth. And in that object there is little doubt but 
that she succeeded. Here is Saint-Simon’s testimony : 


“ He,” the King, “ passed the first days after the Queen’s death at St.- 
Cloud, at Monsieur’s, whence he went to Fontainebleau, where he spent the 
autumn. On his return, it is said, for it isnecessary to distinguish what is 
certain from what is not, that the King spoke more freely to Madame de 
Maintenon, and that she, venturing to try her power, skilfully entrenched 
herself behind her prudery and devotion; that the King was not discou- 
raged ; that she preached to him, and put him in fear of the devil, and that 
she played his love and her couscience with so much art one against the 
other that she brought to pass that which our eyes have seen, but which 
posterity will refuse to believe. But what is very certain and very true is, 
that in the middle of the winter which followed the Queen’s death, a thing 
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which posterity will scarcely credit, although perfectly true and authenti- 
cated, Father la Chaise, the King’s confessor, performed mass at midnight 
in one of the King’s cabinets at Versailles. Bontems, governor of Ver- 
sailles, first valet de chambre in waiting, and the most in the King’s con- 
fidence of the four, served this mass where the monarch and Maintenon 
were married, in the presence of Harlay, archbishop of Puris, as diocesan, of 
Louvois, both of whom had obtained a promise from the King that he 
would never acknowledge this marriage, and of Montchevreuil, as the third 
witness.”* 


Madame de Maintenon erased from her carriage the arms of her 
first husband, substituting her own in their place. Apartments were 
given her at the top of the grand staircase, opposite those of the King ; 
here he passed several hours of each day, and wherever he went she 
was lodged near him. Ministers, generals, the royal family, all were 
at her feet; affairs of state, of justice, of religion, all were in her 
hands. “What she was; how she governed without interruption, 
without obstacle, without the lightest cloud, more than thirty entire 
years, and even thirty-two, is the incomparable spectacle which has 
been presented to the eyes of all Europe.” 

For a time, unable to realise her downfall, Madame de Montespan 
still lingered about the Court, wearing away her heart with the sight of 
her rival's triumph, until that rival, weary of her reproachful pre- 
sence, backed by the authority of the King, signified to her that she 
had better retire from the Court altogether; and, to give a sharper 
edge to the harsh message, Madame de Maintenon caused it to be 
conveyed to her by her own son, the Duc de Maine. She died at 
Bourbon in the year 1707 at the age of sixty-six, being, it is said, 
even then in almost full possession of her matchle-s beauty. 

This secret marriage may be said to commence the third and last 
epoch of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. The first was troubled 
and obscured by the Fronde and the rebellion of the princes of the 
blood ; the secund was the greatest in French history, great in the 
splendour of its court, the grandeur of its King, the nobleness of its 


* As a further confirmation of this fact I subjoin a letter, still preserved 
in the library of the Louvre (Archives de Noailles), written to her by Paul, 
bishop of Chartres : 

“Love the King with all your heart, be submissive to him as Sara was to 
Abraham, God has ordained that you should be elevated, loved, respected, 
and put in the place of queens, and yet you shall not have any more free- 
dom thana citizen’s wife. Tender yourself to God and to the King for the 
love of God, who has chosen you for his consolation and to obey him. The 
King still regards virtue too much as an austere and disagreeable thing; 
but when he beholds it personified in her whom he most loves and esteems, 
combined with perfect innocence, cheerfulness of spirit, and an ardent 
devotion to good works, God will give him the grace to aspire to the same 
happiness. A holy woman hallows an unholy man; what then will she be 
to a Christian!” Such words could have been written by such a man only 
to a wife. 
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literature, the commanding talents of its generals and ministers, the 
successes of its arms. France might well in after years look back 
with melancholy pride upon that brilliant period and epithetise the 
central figure as ‘la Grande Monarque’; for much as it is now the 
fashion to sneer at that agnomen, Louis was in those days a great 
king. But the third epoch was one of gloom and disaster; Condé 
and Turenne were gone, and victory no longer attended their country’s 
arms; Colbert was dead: that great genius who, after the devastating 
civil wars, had rescued France from bankruptcy, revived her trade, 
given such an impetus to her manufactures as they had never known 
before, and raised her finances from the lowest to the highest condi- 
tion of prosperity; and Louvois, that impetuous war-counselling 
minister to whom France owed many troubles, but who, in spite of 
many failings, was still a great man, followed soon afterwards. And 
none were left to fill the places they had left vacant. 

And so with a scared conscience, with a haunting feeling of an ill- 
spent life, the present darkened by the dread shadow of the hereafter, 
the greatness of his youth fading day by day as the faithful old servants 
dropped one by one, Louis became the mere tool of the priests and of 
a priest-ridden ambitious woman. What but evil could come out of 
the influence of such counsellors? Against the Huguenots, left in 
peace for many years by the Edict of Nantes, and now forming the 
most industrious, intelligent, and some of the wealthiest portion of the 
population, were their machinations first directed. They danced the 
cloven feet and the horns before the eyes of the superstitious King, 
and persuaded him that the only way to avoid them and to get to heaven 
was to root out heresy ; they flattered his worldly pride by pointing 
out to him the glory which would attach itself to his name by accom- 
plishing a feat that had surpassed all the power of his predecessors ; 
they painted the Huguenots in the blackest colours, reminded him of 
their revolts, their foreign alliances, how they had imposed laws upon 
their kings, and how by destroying their power he would be more 
than ever absolute in authority, since at present they, by their dif- 
ferent usages and religion, formed, as it were, a state within a state. 
And he listened to the counsel of these wretched bigots, and the spirit 
of persecution was sent abroad. Little by little the Protestants were 
deprived of their civil rights. Bodies of troops, accompanied by a 
locust swarm of monks, overspread the land, compelled the Protestants 
to renounce their faith, and put to death their preachers. But this 
was only the beginning: such crumbs of persecution did not satisfy 
the ravening maws of these worthy apostles of the merciful Saviour ; 
and on the 23rd of October, 1685, the King struck a blow against 
her greatness and prosperity, from which, even at the present day, 
France has never wholly recovered. It was on that day that, yield- 
ing at last to the solicitations of his devout wife, and his confessor 
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la Chaise, he revoked the Edict of Nantes, blotted out all the previous 
glory of his reign, and raised for himself a hideous, blood-stained 
monument in the Pantheon of bigots. 

The effects of this act of criminal madness are thus eloquently 
depicted by Saint-Simon : 


“ The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, without the least pretext and 
without any need, and the various proscriptions, rather than proclamations, 
which followed, were the fruits of that abominable conspiracy which depo- 
pulated a fourth of the kingdom, ruined its commerce, weakened it in all its 
parts, delivered it over to the pillage of dragoons, who authorized the tor- 
ments and punishments by which thousands of innocent people of both sexes 
perished ; which ruined a great body of the population, destroyed a world 
of families, armed kinsmen against kinsmen to rob each other of their pos- 
sessions and to leave the weakest to die of hunger; which sent away our 
manufactures to foreign nations, causing them to flourish at the expense of 
our Own, raising among them new cities, which presented the picture of a 
vast body of people, proscribed, naked, fugitive, outcasts, without crime, 
seeking an asylum far from their native land; which sent the noble, the 
wealthy, the old people, esteemed for their piety, their learning, their virtue, 
people bred in every comfort, weak, delicate, to the galleys, in order that 
there might be only one religion! in fine, which filled the provinces of the 
kingdom with perjury and sacrilege and with the groans of those unfor- 
tunate victims of error, while many others sacrificed their consciences to their 
possessions and repose, and purchased both by pretended abjurations, which 
compelled them to worship that in which they had no belief, and to receive 
in reality the divine body of the holy of holies while they were still firmly 
convinced that they were eating only bread, which it was still their duty 
to abhor. Such was the general abomination, horn of flattery and cruelty.” 


He goes on to say how the bishops lent themselves to this impious 
work, and used every means to swell the number of their pretended 
converts in order to gain for themselves the reward and consideration 
of the Court; and how intendants, lieutenants, governors, soldiers, 
pursued the same course for the same object. 


“ The King,” to again quote his words, “ received from all parts the news 
of these persecutions and conversions. Those who had abjured and received 
the communion were counted to him by thousands—two thousand in one 
place, six thousand in another. The King applauded his power and his 
piety. He believed that the days of the preachings of the Apostles had re- 
turned, and attributed to himself all the honour. The bishops wrote pane- 
gyrics upon him, the Jesuits made the pulpits resound with his praises. All 
France was filled with horror and confusion, with triumph and joy and 
eulogy. The King entertained no doubt of the sincerity of those conver- 
sions, the bishops took care that he should not, and beatified him before- 
hand. He swallowed this poison in deep draughts. He believed that he 
had never been so great in men’s eyes, had never done so much in God's 
eyes to atone for his sins and the scandals of his life.” 


All the mistresses with whom he had lived in sin had never wrought a 
tithe part of the mischief brought about by this devout wife. Only one 
VOL, XXXIX. G 
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thing was wanted to content Madame de Maintenon’s most ambitious 
aspirations—the public acknowledgment of her marriage; but to this 
Louis, guided to a great extent by the councils of Bossuet and Fénélon, 
would not consent. Finding that point not to be gained, she, with her 
usual prudence, freely abandoned it, and by this self-sacrificing resigna- 
tion established a further claim upon his love and confidence. 

In private her conduct was haughty and severe; even the King’s 
daughters approached her with fear and trembling, and quitted her 
presence seldom without tears. She received but few people, visited 
fewer. It was more difficult to obtain an audience with her than with 
Majesty itself. When she was at Versailles, people, even of the 
greatest consequence, who desired speech with her, could obtain it 
only by watching for her egress or ingress, and even then it was of 
the briefest. Her usual daily routine was as follows: upon rising, 
after having performed her devotions, she would go away to St.-Cyr,a 
magnificent conventual establishment, which she had founded in Paris 
for the education of young girls. There she would dine alone in her 
apartment or with some favourite of the house ; dispense her charities, 
which were very large, amounting to between fifty and sixty thousand 
livres a year; read and reply to the enormous mass of letters she daily 
received, principally upon church affairs, and, these despatched, return 
in time to receive the King at the hour in which he was accustomed to 
visit her apartments. At nine o’clock she partook of a light supper, 
after which her women put her to bed, and that in the presence of the 
King and any one of the ministers with whom he might be engaged 
that evening, and who still continued their work as before. At ten the 
King went to supper, the curtains of the bed were drawn, and Madame 
de Maintenon was left to her repose. When present at the Court 
dinners her manners were singularly unassuming, ceding the first 
places not only to Monseigneur, to Monsieur, and to the English Court, 
but even to ladies not of royal blood. 

The King always showed her the greatest respect, more especially 
during their promenades and rides in the gardens of Marly. Saint-Simon 
Says : 

“He would have been a hundred times more free with the Queen, and 
with less gallantry. It was a respect the most marked, although in the 
midst of the Court. Their carriages moved along side by side, for she 
seldom sat in the King’s chariot, in which he sat alone, while she used a 
sedan chair. If the Dauphine, or the Duchess du Berry, or the King’s 
daughters were in the suite they followed or gathered about the con- 
veyances on foot; or if they rode in the carriages with the ladies in 
waiting they still remained in the rear. The King frequently walked 
beside her chair, always uncovered and stooping when addressing her or 
listening to her. At the end of the promenade he conducted her as far as 
the house, took leave of her and continued his walk or ride.” 


As she grew older she took up her abode at Marly, and no longer 
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appeared in public; “and when by chance one caught sight of her, 
one could see nothing but hoods and black wrappings.”* In her 
chamber, on either side of the fireplace, there wore two arm-chairs: 
one for herself, the other for the King; before each was a table, 
and in front of the King’s table were two stools, one of which was for 
the attending minister to sit upon, the other for his bag. On busi- 
ness days the royal pair were alone together but a very short time 
before the minister arrived, and a still shorter time after he had left. 
During these councils Madame de Maintenon read or worked upon 
tapestry, heard all that passed, but rarely spoke. Sometimes the King 
would ask her advice, which she gave with great circumspection. She 
never appeared to have any bias, or to interest herself for any particular 
person. But the minister had received his instructions beforehand, for 
he dared make no proposition previous to having consulted her. Then 
followed much finessing between the two, she still appearing perfectly 
unconcerned and impartial, and yet almost invariably contriving to 
gain her proposed point; and it was thus that three-fourths of the 
business of the State was decided — Louis imagined, by his sole 
authority, but in reality it was by hers. 

Little by little a sad change came over the Court of France; the 
dark shadows of remorse and fanaticism which haunted the King over- 
spread its atmosphere and extinguished its brilliancy. Even from 
de Maintenon herself, the creator of this régime, a querulous plaint 
burst forth at times. In one of her later letters she says (writing of 
her royal spouse), “I am obliged to endure his griefs, his silence, his 
vapours ; he often sheds tears, which he cannot repress, when he feels 
greatly troubled. He has no conversation.” The courtiers were dull 
and half dead with ennui. Literature lost its joyousness ; Moliere 
was dead; Corneille, his genius passed away, wrote lugubriously ; 
La Fontaine pretended devotion, translated the Scriptures, wrote com- 
mentaries upon them, and penned an extravagant eulogy upon the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Racine, however, was in the height 
of his fame; he was de Maintenon’s poet. It was for the use of her 
establishment at St.-Cyr that he wrote ‘ Athalie’ and ‘ Esther.’t But, 
with her customary heartless selfishness, she abandoned “her poet” 
in his disgrace. 

Darker and darker grew the clouds that lowered over the closing 
years of that long eventful reign. Domestic troubles, the terrible and 
mysterious deaths of the Dauphin and Dauphine, the plots and cabals 
of the bastards and the legitimates, an empty treasury, a beggared 
people, villages depopulated by war and by the Huguenot exodus, weak 
ministers, incapable generals; the crushing defeats of Hochstadt, 


* Saint-Simon. 
+ In the latter production she herself figured as Esther, de Montespan 
as Vashti, Louvois as Aman. 
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Ramilies, Turin, Oudenarde, Malplaquet ; France, stripped of her con- 

quests, suing for peace; the King, broken in health, devoured by 
remorse, insidiously governed by a withered, rheumatic old woman, 
cowering over the fire in the gloomy cell-like chamber at Marly, 
querulously complaining, weeping, groaning. What a change from 
the France of Colbert, of Condé, and Turenne! What a change from 
the lover of la Valliere and de Montespan ! 

But the end of all was at hand; in August 1715 Louis was 
seized with a fatal illness, in which he suffered great agony, but 
endured with noble fortitude. During the sad time Madame de 
Maintenon showed little or no sensibility; her eyes were dry, her face 
cold and resigned. A Catholic by profession, and doubtless by con- 
viction, she was by nature a Calvinist—cold, sour, fatalistic. Four days 
before the King’s death she left him and retired to St.-Cyr. He took 
this much to heart, and never ceased asking for her until she was com- 
pelled to return. Two days after his death she was again at St.-Cyr, 
calmly arranging her chamber and superintending the aflairs of the 
establishment as if nothing had happened.* 

Beyond a few of his immediate attendants Louis was little regretted, 
even by his own children. The nation “trembled with joy.” Over- 
whelmed with taxation, crushed beneath the horrors of unceasing 
war, the despairing people offered up thanks to God for their deliver- 
ance; a hideous nightmare, a nightmare of priestcraft, of war, of 
famine, seemed to have been lifted from off them. Louis had outlived 
his age. 

From the day that she finally returned to St.-Cyr her foot never 
again passed beyond its gloomy cloisters. Orleans continued her 
pension to the last ; but in the hour that Louis passed away her star 
was extinguished, and the great world thought of her no more. She 
received but few visitors, only those with whom she had been intimate 
at Marly. The Due de Maine, however, spent three or four hours 
with her in each week, and her affection for him never cooled. She 
died in 1719, at the age of eighty-four. 

And for such a life and for such an end, unloving and unloved, she 
had lied, and schemed, and betrayed, repressed every natural instinct, 
and played the hypocrite, for forty years! The game was scarcely 
worth the candle. 


* She had shown a similar callousness at the death of the Dauphine, tv 
whom she had always pretended to be greatly attached. She was at St.- 
Cyr during the agony of that unfortunate princess, although she was well 
aware that a fatal termination to her illness was imminent. When the 
Duchess and afterwards the Duke of Burgundy were attacked with scarlet 
fever the King attended upon both until the last hour, but Madame de 
Maintenon was not with them. 
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Uert Door Neighbours. 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE AMERICAN BAR. 
By EDWIN JAMES. 


One of New York’s most sultry days was succeeded by an oppres- 
sive stifling evening. The corridors of the Fifth Avenue Hotel were 
crowded. Travellers from the various states, speculators from the 
city, politicians from the wards, lobbyists from Albany, real estate 
brokers, lawyers and their clients, merchants and buyers, thronged the 
gorgeous and attractive “ bars,” and lounged listlessly along the 
marble passages of the great hostelry. 

Awaiting with evident anxiety the arrival of some friend, a short 
spare man was pacing the great entrance, the doors of which were 
thrown open to admit the little air which circulated through the build- 
ing. A restless wandering eye and a hurried step betokened that 
some anxious business had brought him there and occupied his 
thoughts. He seemed to avoid the gaze of every new comer who 
entered the hotel and passed along the corridor; and every now and 
then concealed his short figure behind the mountains of baggage 
which were ranged on either side of the spacious hall. His track was 
indicated by innumerable pieces of paper torn by nervous hands and 
bitten by nervous teeth into the smallest possible fragments, thrown 
down then gathered up, then jerked away again; and he stood behind 
a gigantic Saratoga trunk, took papers from the breast-pocket of his 
coat, looked at them, and replaced them, and tore some of them into 
shreds; then walked to the door, and looked eagerly and anxiously 
down Broadway, and returned to the corridor. 

“ Halloa! P. , are you here ?” in a loud, coarse authoritative tone, 
and, suiting the action to the word, the speaker administered a smart 
rap upon the shoulder of the little man. “ Are you among us again ?” 
said a tall red-haired man, dressed in the height of New York fashion. 
“T didn’t expect you here for some time yet. I guess you feel kinder 
strange, eh ?” 

“Yes; Iam here,” said the little man, as he shrank convulsively 
from contact with one of the most acute and successful detectives of 
New York; “I am here,” he replied, “ and no thanks to you”; and 
the detective vanished into the noisy crowd, and the little man retired 
once more behind the mountain of boxes, and took more payers from 
his pocket, and examined them under the light of the gas, and selected 
some, and placed them carefully in the lining of his hat—lighted a 
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cigar, and with an air of assumed nonchalance, again paced the cor- 
ridor, in front of the entrance to the hotel. 

As the light shone upon him, the novelty of his apparel was 
remarkable. HKverything was new; an entire suit of black kersey- 
mere almost glittered “ in its newest gloss,” the polished boots were 
new—-the gloves had not left the store in Broadway many hours, the 
hat—a very recent purchaxe—covered a head from which the hair had 
been cut so closely as to suggest the idea that it had been reaped or 
mown by some kind of machinery—and a very white tie, equally new, 
completed his toilette. 

“ Why, Mac, you are late. I have been waiting here nearly an 
hour,” said the small man, almost in a whisper, as he approached 
a man, tall and of gentlemanlike mien and bearing, who was hurriedly 
passing up the central entrance. . 

“Yes, [ am late. Where shall we go?” said the newly-arrived 
friend. ‘ We must be on the quiet here. Stop here, and I will join 
you ina minute.” Saying which, the tall man retired into the lava- 
tory, and returned without the plentiful brown beard and whiskers he 
wore upon his entrance, and with the addition of a pair of gold 
spectacles. “ Now,” said he, “let us have a drink, and then we will 
discuss our business.” And they went to the bar, and disappeared 
amongst the giddy crowd that invariably surround that attractive 
section of the establishment. 

At a small table in one of the most remote corners of the large 
room which stockbrokers appropriate to their evening speculations at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, sat the two men who had made their rendez- 
vous there upon this occasion. 

They were remarkable men. “ Mac,” as his friend familiarly 
called him, had been educated for commercial pursuits, and more 
highly educated than is usual for the sons of even the wealthiest 
American merchants. He had travelled in every country in Europe ; 
spoke fluently and wrote with facility German, Italian, and French. 
His manner was singularly prepossessing, his demeanour inspired con- 
fidence ; a cold and studied reserve disarmed suspicion, and lent an 
appearance of innocence which verged upon simplicity, to his conver- 
sation upon any subject in which he took an interest. He had dissi- 
pated at the faro table the results of more than one reckless but 
successful speculation, and had there formed associations and contracted 
habits which grow like fungi from the ruins of lost fortune and 
blighted character. His own hand had not yet actually simulated a 
signature; but he had bought and paid for the engraving of forged 
bills of credit, and had successfully circulated them with European 
bankers ; and at the time when the two were conversing, had the pro- 
ceeds of the last enterprise, to the extent of fifty thousand dollars, 
deposited in a bank in Canada, to his credit. He was known by every 
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detective in New York ; his skill baffled them and his audacity defied 
them ; he lounged into the banks, and bought small bills upon Europe ; 
he strolled into the offices of brokers, and gave orders for the purchase 
of stocks; he might be seen at Delmonico’s, taking his luncheon with 
more than one cashier of a bank who drove fast horses and gaily~ 
dressed women in the Central Park. He drew his drafts upon Cana- * 
dian banks to establish a credit, and kept just now a considerable sum 
on deposit in one of the most extensive and accommodating banks in 
the City. He had been suspected, and very cogently suspected, of 
habitually purchasing stolen United States bonds; but his trans- 
actions were so adroitly effected, and the securities had passed through 
the hands of so many innocent holders, that the proof of guilty know- 
ledge failed, and he had thus eluded more than one attempt to arrest 
him. He kept a mistress in the most fashionable quarter of the City ; 
she bought and paid for her diamonds at Tiffany’s, which he hypo- 
thecated for their full value with the obliging cashier who drove the 
fast horses and the gaily dressed woman in the Park. He played 
faro at Chamberlain’s every night, and more than once had broken 
the bank. 

The little man with the angular features, thin compressed lips, and 
restless eye, sat opposite. He was the most skilled forger in the 
United States. No one could ‘raise’ a cheque drawn and signed 
for twenty-five dollars to twenty-five thousand, with the same facility 
—and if the genuine signature could not be made available, no one 
could counterfeit it with the same dexterity. Great success had 
attended his operations in many of the largest cities—he grew bold 
and reckless—and, presenting a forged cheque for a large amount in 
one of the Western states, upon a bank where the merchant whose 
name was counterfeited had not by a mere accident sufficient assets 
at the moment to meet it, inquiry was instituted, which led to his 
apprehension and conviction, and a sentence of fifteen years imprison- 
ment. Influence, political and pecuniary, had procured a remis- 
sion of the sentence after- five years’ imprisonment; and he had 
hurried on to New York, where he arrived but a few days previously, 
to lay new plans of plunder and devise new schemes of fraud. 

They had been introduced to each other at the supper-table of a 
well-known gambling house in Twenty-third Street; the reputation of 
the little man stood high in adventurous circles in New York for cool 
collected daring and for loyalty and fidelity to his co-adventurers ; while 
Mac was known to possess the attributes of manner and deport- 
ment, invaluable in commercial raids, and a banker’s account, which 
he was ready to embark in any venture where he deemed success to be 
reasonably probable. Mac had communicated at this meeting to 
the little man a scheme which had for some time engrossed his attention, 
but the room was crowded, and the discussion was by mutual consent 
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adjourned to the following evening, when they were to meet at 
Delmonico’s. 





In a basement in the lower part of Wall Street, an elderly gentle- 
man carried on the business of a broker and dealer in bonds and other 
securities. He was reputed to be more than a millionaire. His office 
consisted of but one room—his establishment of one confidential 
clerk. His pecuniary transactions were extensive; his credit un- 
limited ; his word would be taken on the market for a million. For 
fifty years he had occupied the same room, for half a century or more 
he had been seen every morning wending his way to Wall Street 
before nine o'clock, and returning late in the evening to a small sub- 
stantial-looking building in an unfrequented part of the City. He 
had no thought but the acquisition of wealth ; he sat poring over his 
bonds and his securities from morn till night; his desk, his altar; 
his ledger, his Bible ; his money, his God. 

If a large amount of securities for an immediate investment was 
required, they were obtainable at Mr. L ’s office ; he collected them 
from the various banks where they were deposited for safe custody, 
and at a few hours’ notice they were ready for delivery to a purchaser. 

For a quarter of a century Ezra Talman had been his confidential 
clerk. He came from the same village in the State of Connecticut 
that claimed the nativity of his employer ; and by faithful and zealous 
service had earned, and justly earned, the confidence unreservedly 
placed in him. He kept the books, drew and signed cheques, and con- 
ducted negotiations and loans upon securities to an unlimited extent. 

Tn an unlucky hour, Ezra Talman had been tempted to speculate, 
and had lost beyond his power of reclaiming. He had appropriated 
cash balances which should have been paid into his employer's bank ; 
in the hope of recovering himself, he had made fictitious entries in his 
books, and thus postponed from day to day detection. But it must 
come, as inevitably as death. It must come. 

“ Better be with the dead 


Than on the torture of the mind to lie— 
In restless ecstasy ;” 





and every hour of his existence was clouded with the dread of 
exposure, of ruin, and irretrievable disgrace. To one only had he 
communicated his fearful position : to the wife who had shared his early 
struggles, who had made a life of dull monotony cheerful and happy, 
whose frugality and self-sacrifice had provided some store for the 
evening of their lives ; to her alone had he confessed his error, and 
confided the misery that was eating into his very soul. Told by his 
own lips, she refused to believe it; she would not believe that a life of 
rectitude and integrity could be thus forfeited; that all the years he 
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* had toiled with steadfast purpose to gain reputation and honour were 
lost for ever ; and that the temptation of sudden and unearned wealth 
had shattered in an hour every prospect and every hope. 

But not a word of reproach found a place in the heart, or came 
from the lips of the noble woman. Her memory recalled the years 
they had passed together. She sat statue-like upon the sofa, and with 
fixed and vacant eye followed the form of the agonised man as he 
paced the room; in the depth of her despair the only words she 
uttered—she did not utter them, they passed her lips involuntarily— 
were, “Great God! Ezra, is this possible?” No tears came to her 
relief; no hysteria lent its convulsive aid to assuage the grief-stricken 
brain, As from the effect of an irritant poison, her throat and tongue 
and lips were scorched and constricted. She sat motionless; intense 
grief, like sudden terror, paralyses the sufferer. Niobe was all tears. 
Marie-Antoinette could not shed one. Nerving herself to the effort, 
she rose after a few minutes from the sofa, and almost reeled across 
the room to where her husband stood, unconscious of her approach. 
“Tt is your time to go to your office; you must be there as usual; 
leave all to me,” she whispered into the ear of the abject and 
irresolute man; led him to the hall; brushed his hat ; assisted him to 
put on his coat; almost thrust him into the street; and as she 
closed the door after him, “God help us!” was the parting ery she 
uttered; he faintly heard it—faint as it was, he heard it all that day 
—heard it at his desk; heard it far and above the voices of the busy 
crowd that surrounded him in his office and on Change; heard it as 
the echo of an angel's solace wafted to the ear of a dying penitent. 

“ Yes, it shall all go—house, home, furniture—every article my own 
hands have fashioned, every gift that esteem has made, every tribute 
that friendship has offered, it shall all go to save him. But will it save 
him?” Thus the wife soliloquised. ‘“ He told me his defalcation was 
large, but he had not the courage to tell me the extent. What 
cowards men are when they stand before the tribunal of an innocent 
woman they have wronged and their own conscience is their prosecu- 
tor! But I will not upbraid him. I will save him. My duty to 
him demands it, if my affection does not prompt it. I must and I 
will save him!” And she walked through every room of their little 
snugly-furnished house, which had been purchased and invested in her 
name, and formed some estimate of what could be realised by an 
immediate and forced sale of the house and its contents. 

“ But this will not be sufficient,” she said. “I must do more, and 
I will do more.” 

She was the only daughter of a farmer in the State of Connecticut. 
Her aged father lived in the little homestead he had secured by a long 
life of parsimony and toil—the homestead so sacred on American soil, 
the sanctuary for age, the refuge for the widow and the orphan. It had 
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been devised to her upon his death, and she had hoped to pass the 
evening of her life on the hillside where the little cottage, nestled 
amongst the granite rocks, looked upon the broad Atlantic. Her hus- 
band must be saved, aud she resolved to go to her father, obtain the 
deeds of the little property, and place them at the disposal of her hus- 
band to make up a sufficient sum to meet the amount of his defalcations. 

Upon Ezra Talman’s return in the evening this note was left for 
him upon the table : 

“LoveD HusBanp, 

“T shall return to-morrow. Do not despair. 
“Thine, 
a 

As he read the note the thought came to his mind that his wife had 
gone to her father to borrow some money upon the little property he 
possessed—but of what avail? Five thousand dollars was the utmost 
amount it would realise, and his deficiency was nearer fifty thousand ; 
and then came the reflection that the poor old man, who would give 
his life at his daughter’s bidding, would be homeless and houseless 
through his crime. No! that should not be done; he would declare 
the truth to his employer, throw himself upon his mercy, ask forgive- 
ness, or meet the disgrace and the punishment with all the fortitude 
he could command. 

And then his wife! how could she break it to her aged father? how 
could she proclaim his disgrace to him? She had suffered for years 
from acute ossification of the heart; this excitement might be fatal to 
her! These and a thousand thoughts agonised him, and as the 
morning broke, the first ray that gleamed through the window found 
him seated upon the chair he had not left since he entered the room, a 
haggard wretched man, lost in the delirium of misery and woe, which 
he could not banish and which hopelessly prostrated him. He rose, 
and remembering the words she had uttered, “ You must be at your 
office as usual,” obeyed the mandate of a woman’s advice, and was at 
his desk at his usual hour. 

About mid-day a messenger from his house brought a parcel to his 
office, in which some deeds were enclosed with the following letter : 


“My DEAR Hussanp,—I send you the deeds my poor father has given 
me; raise what money you can at the bank, and go and pay the debt. I 
can raise 5000 dollars on the house. 

“ Your affectionate wife, 
“ec E..” 


The messenger was detained while Ezra with tremulous hand wrote 
the following reply and replaced the deeds in the envelope: 


“Alas! It is of no use—the amount is too large. I will come home; 
but what to do, and whither to go, I know not. God help us. 
te 
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Anxiously had the devoted wife awaited the messenger’s return. 
Exhausted by the fatigue of the journey—for she had had no rest— 
and the pulsation of the heart being unnaturally quickened by the 
maddening excitement, she had swooned upon the sofa, and the 
servant was bathing her head with stimulants when the answer was 
brought into the room. She lay for some time in a state of stupor ; 
the servant placed the parcel upon the table, and alarmed at the rigid 
features and the vacant and fixed stare that the eye assumed, had 
hurried off for medical assistance. She raised herself by an effort, and 
as if startled from a deep slumber looked round and recognised the 
envelope in which she had enclosed the deeds to her husband. She 
staggered across the room, tore open the cover, and opened the letter. 
“Alas! it is of no use; the amount is too large. It is of no 
use,” she repeated, in accents scarcely audible, as she read the letter. 
All things reeled around her; she could see no more; a dark film 
crept over her eyes, and, with a stifled groan accompanying the words 
—scarcely then intelligible—* God—help—you !” snatched the deeds 
from the table, thrust them into her bosom, and fell backwards upon 
the floor. Medical assistance was too late; her spirit had fled upon 
its unknown career. 


“Well, Mac, what’s up now?” said the little man, as they sat 
together, leaning forward across the table. “I was told you wanted 
to see me.” 

“Yes,” said Mac——; “TI have a big thing; there is five hundred 
thousand dollars or more in it, but it wants money and will take time. 
We shall want four in it, and four whom we can trust. I can get it 
to rights. You know old L ’s office in Wall Street ?” 

“Yes,” said the little man, and his eyes glistened at the thought; 
“yes, I know him and his office well; but he has been tried, and I 
won’t risk it. Ezra Talman, his clerk, knows too much. I have 
tried him years ago; I sold him a bond, but could not get a cheque 
from him. He has had ’em raised on him once. You can’t buy a 
bond there but a detective is in the office at your elbow.” 

“ My scheme has nothing to do with raising cheques,” said Mac ; 
“and Ezra Talman will operate with us ;” he whispered the latter 
portion of the sentence close into the ear of the little man.” 

The red-haired detective stood at the end of the room, and, under 
the semblance of reading the evening paper, peered occasionally over 
the corner of the sheet, and was watching the two gentlemen; and 
they had observed it. 

“Jerusalem! He will? No—it’sa plant,” said the little man ; and 
he leaned his head upon his bent elbow to screen him from the 
detective’s view. The appearance of that functionary, even at a dis- 
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tance, evidently made the little man feel fidgetty and uncomfortable. 
“He will, do you say? What, Ezra Talman? Why, if we can get 
him, we'll skin the whole concern!” whispered the little man ; and his 
eyes glistened again, and he took off his new hat and scratched his 
head (the hair offered little impediment to the process) ; it was a habit 
he had of indicating any very pleasurable emotion. He sat back in 
his chair and smoothed the new hat all round with his arm, and in 
the operation a paper fell from the interior upon the table. 

“Why, what’s that ?” said Mac " 

“Only a little cheque I got from a bank in New Jersey. I think I 
can raise it to five thousand,” said the little man, as he replaced it in 
the lining of his hat, before doing which he looked carefully for the 
whereabouts of the red-haired detective. 

“We have been here long enough,” observed Mac ; “the 
Astor House to-morrow at two o'clock,” and they parted. 

Mac , having retired to the lavatory, left by the entrance into 
Broadway, with the handsome brown beard and whiskers and without 
the gold spectacles ; and the little man made his exit through the side 
door of the hotel into Twenty-third Street. 


Ezra Talman stood desolate in the world, his household gods shat- 
tered around him. Despair crushed all energy; all prospect of 
retrieving himself had vanished; and the desperate resource of the 
faro table suggested itself, in the extremity of his misery, as the last 
hope of rescue. He sold the little house and its contents, under the 
pretence that he could not occupy it after the bereavement he had 
suffered ; he returned the deeds to the old man who had so generously 
confided them to him, and with the amount realised by the sale he 
determined to risk life, character, reputation and happiness upon the 
chance of one card of a certain number of spots and of a certain colour 
falling from the dealer’s hand. 

Upon a night when the rooms at Chamberlain’s were crowded and 
the play ran high, when the dealer from his high-raised chair and the 
croupier from his stool gazed with delight upon a throng drinking 
iced champagne at the profusely spread supper-table, anxiously wait- 
ing for the tinkle of the bell that announced the commencement of 
play ; the Southerner from Louisiana, whose visit to New York was 
never complete without one night at the gaming-table, was there ; the 
Texan, who had sold his cotton in New York, in whom gambling was 
an element of existence, was there; the speculator from the Stock 
Exchange, whose feverish life knows no repose from excitement, was 
there ; the profligate, ruined spendthrift, who had pledged the last 
jewels of his wife, was there; the man of pleasure, who threw away 
his hundred dollars for the supper and the mere pleasure of the scene, 
was there; the old habitual attendant at the table, who threw in his 
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five dollars nightly, and, if he lost, retired and hoped for “ better luck’ 
next time, was there; the lawyer, the depository of his clients’ money, 
and hoping to double it for him, was there; the little man, who had 
successfully carried out his operation at a rural bank in New Jersey, 
was there ; and Mac , in his brown beard and whiskers, and with- 
out his gold spectacles, was there. Such was the assemblage, ostensibly 
gay, giddy, and thoughtless; each actuated by the hope of gain— 
some risking all they possessed, and some risking the property of 
others, on the hazard of a card. 

When the play commenced Ezra Talman cautiously and timidly 
approached the table and took his seat. He was known, and one of the 
first who recognised him was Mac——. He seated himself beside him. 

“ You are a stranger in this place ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” said Talman, “I have not been here before ;” and he shrank 
as it were instinctively from converse with him. Some of the habitués, 
on the watch for victims, stood close behind his chair and proffered 
their advice upon the game. 

“Oh, God! where am 1?” thought the unhappy man. “The long 
years of trust and confidence that have been reposed in me, the honour 
and the name I had acquired as the confidential clerk of the first 
broker in New York—I am here to ruin all. And the money I have 
brought with me, the savings, the legacy of my devoted wite, whose 
death I caused by my crime ;—the last words I heard from her lips as 
I left the threshold of a once happy home—‘ God help us !’—and then 
the efforts she made to save me!” These reflections crowded upon his 
mind, his resolution deserted him, and he withdrew from the table. 

Lost at the thought of the deep precipice, on the brink of which he 
paused, Ezra Talman sat apart from, and as he hoped unobserved by, 
the crowd that had gathered round him. It was soon whispered 
through the room that the cashier of the Wall Street millionaire had 
come to play a game at faro, and every eye was turned towards him. 
They stood at a distance around him, as prairie wolves encircle the 
wounded and dying buffalo. 

“A glass of iced champagne and a slice of boned turkey, Mr. Tal- 
man ?” said Mac——-, approaching and proflering his hand. “ We shall 
have late play here to-night. You see how many there are who can’t 
get in. Why did you give up your place? You may not get in 
again for some time ;” and pouring a tumbler of the choicest Heidseck 
Mae handed it to Talman, and they mutually pledged each other. 
“ You seem timid here in this society,” said Mac——. 

If the storm had blown the dove in its flight against the mountain- 
side, and landed it amongst a coterie of eagles, the poor bird could not 
have felt more disconcerted and out of place than Talman did amongst 
the harpies in whose presence he found himself. 

“Yes,” said Talman, “ it is rather strange to me.” 
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The little man sidled up to the supper-table ; got next to Mac—— ; 
and while drinking an iced mint julep whispered : 

“Why that 7s Talman, sure! We've got him now.” 

“ Quiet,” said Mac——; “he dines with me to-morrow.” 

Mac—— was somewhat perplexed ; he hesitated whether he should 
interpose friendly counsel and dissuade him from play, or let him risk 
the amount he had brought with him for that purpose. Which course 
would be the most likely to bring him within his power? That some 
desperate emergency had brought him to the faro table a man with 
less sagacity than Mac would instantly surmise. That he would 
lose was inevitable, for preparation had been made for him, and cards, 
by means of which his chance of success would be small indeed, could 
be readily substituted. Would the loss add to his embarrassments, 
plunge him still more deeply into the vortex of ruin, and thus render 
him an easier victim, and secure more ready acquiescence to the des- 
perate scheme of villainy and fraud already engendered in that fertile 
brain, which required only a little time and a good opportunity to carry 
out? 

If he dissuaded him from play he placed him under some obligation 
for disinterested and friendly advice, which might be used to advan- 
tage hereafter ; he might also offer him a loan, which Mac—— well 
knew he could realise, with any amount of interest, from the office in 
Wall Street, with the character and reputation of Ezra Talman, the 
confidential clerk, as collateral security. These thoughts arose as he 
drank his second tumbler of champagne with Talman, upon whom the 
beverage was already producing its exhilarating effects. Perhaps, he 
thought again, it would be more prudent to let him play. If he did 
not play here he would resort to some other gaming-house, unknown 
to him; and then if he introduced him and instigated him to try his 
fortune, and the table won, a share of the winnings would fall to him 
as @ commission upon the introduction of a stranger. One more goblet 
was filled, and Mac led him to the table, where a strange gentle- 
man, with remarkable and unusual politeness, moved, that he should 
take the chair. ° 

It was three o’clock—the play had languished—it was growing 
early, the dealer was at the supper table—the little bell gave the 
signal, and that official rushed to his chair with the remnants of an 
undevoured leg of a turkey in his mouth. 

Like flies around a barrel of molasses the players from all parts of 
the saloon flocked around Talman’s chair. Mac—— walked to the 
croupier and whispered a few confidential words. The little man sug- 
gested, in tones of fraternal fondness, that “red” was the winning 
colour that night, and throwing his arm around Talman’s neck, with 
a wink of his eye to the dealer, whispered, “Stake upon the red, and 
double it every chance you get.” 
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With nervous and trembling hand the “ greenbacks ” were taken by 
Talman from his pocket-book, and ere the clock had struck four its 
contents had vanished ! 

“ A run of luck against you, old fellow,” said Mac——, in his blandest 
manner. “ It will be so sometimes, and especially when you first begin.” 

“T suppose so,” said Talman, as he retired from the table, scarcely 
knowing what he said, or whom he addressed. 

The play ceased, the lights were extinguished, and the hetero- 
geneous assembly descended the wide staircase into Broadway. 

“You dine with me at the Astor House at seven o'clock to- 
morrow.? ” said Mac——. 

Talman signified assent, and they separated. 

The sun had risen over the heights of Brooklyn, and peering 
through the misty exhalations of the dawn in a deep red well-defined 
circle, gave indication of its pent-up fire, and threatened to scorch the 
earth with a day more torrid than yesterday. The little man had 
followed Mac—— across Madison Square, where the latter was seated 
opposite the fountain, engaged in the innocent occupation of throwing 
pieces of biscuit on the water to lure the golden fish to the surface. 

“Not gone home yet?” said the little man. 

“ Tt is not worth while now,” said Mac——. “TI have a busy day 
before me. You be opposite the old man’s office in Wall Street at 
four o'clock this afternoon. I shall be there with Talman, and if 
the old man is gone you look out, and if J hold up my glove, 
come in.” 

“T will be there,” said the little man, “rely upon it,” and was 
about to say more; but he was intently watching the figure of a man 
that stood partially concealed by the trunk of an ailanthus tree at the 
remote corner of the square; the smoke from a cigar curled through 
the misty atmosphere—and the little man knew that birds did not 
smoke, at all events at that early hour of the morning. He walked 
a few paces to obtain a better view of the object, looked again and 
again, and was convinced that the figure was that of the red-haired 
detective! Had he been reposing in the long grass, and saw a snake 
within a few inches of his ear, and heard the death note of its rattle, 
he would not have felt so uncomfortable as he did invariably at the 
sight of this red-haired gentleman. 

“Good morning,” said the little man, and he hurried across the 
square, taking a path that did not lead to proximity with the red- 
haired detective. 


At his accustomed hour Ezra Talman was at his desk in Wall 
Street. The old broker, his employer, had not arrived. Punctually, 
as the chimes of Trinity Church pealed ten o'clock, for years, the old 
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broker had entered his office. Eleven o'clock, and he had noi appeared, 
but instead a messenger came to inform Talman that he must leave 
the office instantly and come to his employer's house. 

What could it mean? Was he detected? Had it become known 
that he was at the faro table last night? It must be so, and his first 
impulse was to close the office and to fly, he knew not whither, write to 
his employer and disclose his guilty conduct. He snatched the paper, 
commenced to write, then paused, and thus reflected: “‘ Why, if I 
have been discovered he would have been here with his lawyer and 
have arrested me. My defalcations can’t be known, for the books 
have not been examined. The accounts to which I have debited my 
deficiency of fifty-five thousand dollars have not yet been required. 
No; thus far all must be safe.” 

Guilt! guilt! how often thou art thy own accuser! He decided 
to go, and went. 

‘I have received,” said the old man, “this telegram from Boston. 
My only son is dangerously ill. I shall go immediately. I am un- 
easy also about the large advance we made on the bills of that Boston 
firm on the guarantee of the Bank. They were talking about 
that bank last night. Take the keys of the safe, and this cheque- 
book I have signed. You can draw whatever is required. Do not 
complete any advance upon securities, no matter who brings them, 
beyond ten thousand dollars, without writing or telegraphing to me. 
All other matters I confide implicitly to you. Take the key of the 
safe to the bankers’ every night.” 

Having received these instructions Ezra Talman hurried back to the 
office. 

One of the most extensive brokers’ businesses in the city was carried 
on in one room in a basement in Wall Street. It was of small dimen- 
sions, its furniture was ancient ; three desks, a few chairs which sadly 
wanted repair, and a large safe standing at the end of the room, with 
its back to the wall, completed the equipment of the office in which 
millions changed hands frequently in the course of a week. A narrow 
passage by the side of this office led to a small room at the back of it, 
separated only by a thick partition of wood, and this room had just 
been left by the tenant who had occupied it for many years. 

A written notice on the door indicated that it was to let, and that 
“ application was to be made to Mr. Ezra Talman, in the front office 
of the basement.” 

Within the doorway of a large banking-house, a few feet from the 
crowded and busy street, the little man might be seen standing. His 
position commanded a view of the basement and of every person who 
entered and left it. 

It was four o'clock, the banks in New York close to the public at 
three o’clock, and an hour after, the streets, though not deserted, are 


4 
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much less thronged. Observing Mac—— descend the steps into the 
basement, he emerged, and cautiously looking up and down the street, 
saw no detective, and passing in front of the office saw Mac—— in 
conversation with Ezra Talman. The signal was not given, and he re- 
tired again into the entrance to the bank. After an interval of some 
minutes, he made another sortie, and came plump upon the red-haired 
detective. The little operation on the bank in New Jersey in an 
instant recurred to him ; he felt for his revolver ; few people were at the 
moment in the street; and if he laid a hand upon him the little man 
would without hesitation, as he afterwards expressed himself, “ have 
made a small hole in his coat which no tailor could easily mend.” But 
the detective did not at that moment want him: he was watching for 
a man who had stolen some bonds from a bank in Philadelphia, and 
who, he had been informed, was sure within a few days to be found in 
the little man’s company. They exchanged glances of mutual distrust 
and suspicion, and the little man, thinking it prudent not to wait for 
the signal in the office, went to the Astor House, where he anticipated 
meeting Mac—— ait a later hour in the evening. 


“ When do you expect the old gentleman back from Boston ?” said 
Mac—— to Talman, as they sat at a table in the bay window of the 
Astor House. They had dined together, and each with his feet upon 


a chair was smoking his cigar and sipping his iced Burgundy. 

“ Not for a week,” said Talman; “ but he is a fidgetty, uneasy old 
man, and cannot stop long anywhere. A large transaction came into 
the oflice just before you dropped in, an advance of a hundred thousand 
dollars upon some railway stock, and I cannot complete it without his 
approval, so I wrote him at Boston by the evening mail, and it may 
bring him back.” 

“ Your transactions are pretty big, I guess ?” said Mac——, knock- 
ing the ash from his cigar upon the table, and assuming the nonchalant 
air of which he was perfect master. 

“ Yes, none bigger in the city,” answered Talman. 

“ Do you sell bonds?” asked Mac——. 

“ Why, we do everything,” responded Talman. ‘Look here,” and 
pulling a paper from a black pocket-book as large as an ordinary 
leather chess-board. ‘“ Look at that,” said he; and he handed it to 
him for his inspection. 

“Waiter, bring iced cobblers and more cigars” (the conversation 
was growing confidential) shouted Mac——, “ and a wax candle.” 
Mac—— carefully inspected the document, and the signature very 
minutely. “ Why, it’s an order to buy two hundred and fifty thousand 
Erie and Pacifics,” said Mac——, folding the paper slowly, as if it 
pained him to part with it, as he handed it back to his guest. “Why 
the commission on that must be pretty stiff ?” ! 
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“Oh! not much,” said Talman. “ We make our money by ad- 
vances. I made five to-day, of ten thousand each; look here.” The 
gigantic pocket-book was again produced, and five advance notes 
placed in Mac——’s hands. 

“ Yes,” remarked Mac——, “that’s pretty good business ; but I 
think we do as much in Montreal.” 

“ Indeed!” said Talman, looking with some surprise at his host. 
“ Are you a broker?” 

“Why, you ought to know me. I am the junior member of the 
firm of King and Co, I buy their cotton in the South, andI want to 
take an office in New York, to extend our transactions, and appoint - 
an agent here.” , 

“ An office?” said Talman; “ why, I’ve got one for you at the 
back of ours: it has been to let for about three wee 

“ Scarcely large enough for our firm,” responded Mac— ; “and it 
is in a basement, and I don’t like basements; they are damp, and there 
is a mildewy smell about them; low in every respect.” 

The waiter came and announced to Mac——, that a gentleman was 
below in the office and wished to see him. 

“ Did he give you his name?” asked Mac 

“ No, boss” (the waiter was a coloured man from West ane 
“ He said you knew he was a comen.’ 

(Mae was a little cautious, and did not desire that omits 
who inquired for him should be indiscriminately introduced.) ‘“ What 
is he like?” he asked. 

“ Why, boss, as fine a man as you ever see, all in black, like a 
minister,” said the waiter. 

“ Show him up here,” said Mac——; “ it’s one of my agents from 
Texas,” addressing Talman. ‘ Show him in, and bring some more 
cobblers and cigars.” 

The coloured waiter, with the cobblers and cigars, preceded the 
gentleman, and showed him to the table in the bay window. 

“ How are you, Perkins?” said Mac——, extending his hand ; “ how 
are you, old boy? One of my agents, Mr. Talman. This is Mr. 
Talman, Perkins.” 

“ Guess I have seen him before,” said the little man, offering his 
hand. “ Warm night, Mr. Talman.” 

“Sit down, old boy, and take a cigar. What's new?” asked 
Mace 

“ Nothing, I guess, very new,” replied the little man. “ Thompson 
& Co., of Baltimore, has busted.” 

“ Are we in for much ?” asked Mac——, lighting another cigar. 

“Only a few thousands,” said the little man, assuming an air of 
well simulated indifference; “that won’t hurt us much.” 

“Well, have you found an office yet ?” asked Mac-——. “Talman 
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wants us to take the room behind his office; but I don’t like a base- 
ment; I think it is too small for the business.” 

“T know the office,” observed the little man; “know it well. You 
know we want room for a great many clerks;” and addressing 
Talman, added, “‘ Why, we shall be neat door neighbours, sha’n’t we? 
We might do business together ; securities pass through our hands to 
the amount of many millions in the year. Don’t they, Mac ?” 

“T guess so,” replied Mac——. 

“Well, Talman, King & Co. will take the office. We will take 
possession to-morrow. Perkins, telegraph for the books and papers 
the first thing in the morning, and send in the furniture.” 

“ That’s a smart man,” remarked Mac , as the little man walked 
down the room to leave; “he’s the best cotton buyer in the United 
States; he’s worth five thousand dollars a year to any house. I shall 
make him a partner before long.” 

“He has,” said Talman, “a very smart appearance.” 

The night was advancing into the small hours of the morning, and 
the new acquaintances had now passed many hours together. 

Mac , who had brought to bear his blandest and most attractive 
manner during the interview in his efforts to inspire’ confidence, felt 
surprised that his companion had noi alluded to the events of the 
previous night, the faro-table, the large loss he had sustained, and the 
cause of his resort there. He knew that he had “ limed the bird,” but 
he hesitated as yet to put his hand upon it and take it from the snare. 

Talman accepted the invitation to dine with an entire stranger, who 
had introduced himself in the questionable society of a gaming-house, 
with the desire to impart, if a fitting opportunity occurred, the real 
condition in which he stood with reference to his employer and the 
moneys he had appropriated, in the hope that some scheme, however 
reckless and desperate, might be devised to save him from the ruin and 
disgrace which every hour brought nearer. 

Had he known the real character of the companion with whom he 
had become associated, he would not have hesitated; but the “ tall 
talk” about their mercantile affairs, in which the two gentlemen had 
so largely indulged, all of which in his simplicity he believed (for he 
knew little of the New York world beyond the narrow confines of his 
office and the domestic quiet of his home), made him pause before en- 
trusting his companion with a secret which might involve immediate 
exposure. 

They sat in silence for some minutes, which was broken by Mac——’s 
kaying, 

“Shall you go to Chamberlain’s to-night ?” 

“No,” replied Talman, “I think not. I lost, as you know, five 
thousand dollars last night. I am afraid—the money——” 

“Oh, if you want money,” interposed Mac quickly, “ here ;”-— 

H 2 
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drawing his pocket-book stuffed with bills—“you can have all you 
want ; besides, they will take your cheque for anything. Let's look 
in on our way up town; you needn't play. Waiter, order a hack 
carriage.” 

And they alighted at Chamberlain’s. 

The usual assemblage was there. The tables were crowded. The 
habitués flocked round Talman, and recognised him as the “bold” 
player of last night. 

“T think,” said Mac to his friend, “I would only risk five 
hundred to night; here are pen and paper; write me a cheque for 
five hundred dollars ;” putting a bill for that amount into his hand. 

With reluctance Talman wrote the cheque on the piece of blank 
paper put before him. 

“But you must not present it—it would ruin me. Come to me 
in the morning and I will give you the money for it,” he said as he 
placed the cheque in Mac——’s hands. 

He played again, and the five hundred dollars went into the same 
vortex as the money he had risked before. Mac—— had got the cheque, 
and the value of it to him depended upon the use to which his 
ingenuity could subsequently convert it. 

“ You are unlucky at faro,” he observed to Talman, as the latter 
was preparing to leave the room, with a vow sworn deeply upon the 
memory of her whose death was upon his soul, never to enter it 
again. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “I am ; and I know not what infatuation brought 
me here. Can I see you early to-morrow? Breakfast with me at 
eight o’clock. I must see you before I go to the city—here is my 
address.” 

“JT will be there,” said Mac , and they parted. 

The home, unostentatious, but replete with comfort, which the un- 
remitting toil and industry of years had made, which the frugality of 
a woman's care had rendered happy, was gone from him for ever. 
His brother, a physician in considerable practice in the upper part of 
the City, had offered him apartments in his house. A faithful servant 
followed his fortunes, and Talman was temporarily residing there. 

At an early hour in the morning this telegram was brought to him 
from his employer : , 

“Boston. August 6. 

“Bank has failed—shall return on Saturday. Make up the books to 
the 1st. a3 1 

He had scarcely finished reading it when Mac—— was announced. 
The despatch lay upon the table. In an instant Mac—— perceived 
that he was disconcerted and distressed. 

“ Bad news, Mr. Talman?” he asked. 
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Talman was silent, took the telegram from the table, left the room, 
and returning with his hat on, said, 

“ We will go down and breakfast in the City; we can talk more 
freely there.” 

As they rode down in the carriage to the City, Mac—— lit his cigar, 
threw up his feet upon the opposite seat, and anxiously awaited some 
communication from his friend. One thought occupied Talman— 
“The books are to be made up to the first of the month: my detection 
is now certain; I am doomed.” And he gazed from the window of the 
carriage upon the objects they passed, until the arrival at Delmonico’s 
startled him from his deep reverie. Mac had decided to endure 
this suspense no longer. The plot he had laid, in which Talman was 
to be one of the chief actors, had been matured after anxious thought 
and much reflection. He was in his power, inextricably in his power ; 
he held his cheque drawn upon the bank of his employer; not abso- 
lutely a forgery, but conclusive evidence of the misapplication of his 
employer's funds to his own purposes; drawn at the gambling-house, 
upon paper stamped with the initials of the proprietor of that establish- 
ment; his knowledge of his presence at the gaming-table, and the 
loss he had sustained there; these facts, if to be made use of in his 
scheme of plunder, should be used at once; and he determined that if 
Talman did not divulge his secret to him without further hesitation, he 
would himself initiate the matter and bring it to a crisis. 

Mac was sipping his second cup of chocolate at the breakfast- 
table, when, looking significantly at Talman, he observed that the firm 
of King & Co. might require some reference to a bank upon their 
commencing the new branch of their business in New York, and then, 
addressing him, said, “I presume there would be little difficulty about 
that ?” 

“None,” said Talman ; “I will do it for you.” 

The ice was broken, and a proposal to which all the wealth of New 
York would not have tempted the ruined man to listen three weeks 
ago, came as a relief and gleamed as a ray of hope from under the 
dark cloud of his despair. 

“To what amount could you get our firm credit, do you think ?” 
asked Mac——. 

“To any amount,” replied Talman, “if I use the old man’s name. 
Let me do it before he returns; he will be back on Saturday.” 

“These things are better done at once,” observed Mac , in his 
coolest manner. “ We will arrange it to-day. What amount of bonds 
could you sell our firm for cash, if we wanted them ?” 

“ Any amount you ordered,” Talman replied ; “ but this I could not 
do till the old man returns; the bonds are at different bankers, in his 
name; he must withdraw them.” 

“Qh! well,” said Mac——, wiping his moustache with the serviette, 
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“there’s no particular hurry about that; we shall soon, I see, have 
confidence in each other; and confidence, as my poor father used to 
say, is the soul of business.” 

“ May I place confidence in you?” hesitatingly asked Talman. 

“In me? Why, my whole life is one of confidence,” responded 
Mac . TIcould ruin the richest men in the United States if I 
betrayed one-half their confidence. Confidence in me? Why, ask 
the little man you saw at the Astor House last night.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when the little man entered the 
restaurant, and sliding up to the table, took a chair. ‘“ Why, you 
hardly seem to know me?” said the little man, addressing Talman. 

“T really did not at the moment, Mr. Perkins,” modestly answered 
Talman; “but I recognise the voice.” 

The new hat had vanished, and a white felt hat, with a piece of 
black crape round it as thick as a towel, had been substituted; an 
entire suit of English gray tweed had replaced the black glossy 
kerseymere, and a huge brickdust-coloured wig completely covered 
the closely-cropped head of last night. “This,” said the little 
man, “is my business dress. I always dress for the occasion ; don’t I, 
Mac i 

“Yes,” observed Mac ; “I wouldn’t pay your tailor’s bill, I 
euess.” 

The little man observed that Talman’s attention was especially 
directed towards his head, as if ruminating whether his hair could 
have grown to such profusion during one night, and whether the 
colour could have undergone such a decided change in the same 
period. ; 

“ Mac , said the little man, in an instant, “how do you like 
my wig?” 

“T don’t particularly admire the colour of it,” responded Mac . 
- “Never mind the colour,” replied the little man; “if you had suf- 
fered so severely from neuralgia at the top of your head as I have, 
you wouldn’t think much about the colour of it,if your doctor ordered 
you to wear a wig.” 

The little man had undertaken an errand that did not entirely suit 
him. He had no objection to assisting in furnishing the new office of 
King & Co., nor in procuring from some source the books and papers 
which were to be removed there, but visible activity on his part in 
that locality was dangerous, his operations having been on some occa- 
sions of a less innocent character. He stated truly that he had dressed 
himself for the occasion, and in the costume he had adopted few beyond 
his intimates would have recognised him. 

By noon the name of “ King & Co., Montreal and New Orleans, 
Bankers and Brokers,” appeared in large letters on the window of the 
back office and on the doorpost at the entrance. The furniture was 
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in, and the little man was busily engaged in hunting up some old 
ledgers and journals, to represent the extensive mercantile transactions 
of the firm. 

Talman and Mac—— had not yet left the breakfast-table at Del- 
monico’s. They had been interrupted by the little man on his way to 
Wall Street. 

“You ask me,” continued Mac——, “if you can place confidence 
in me? You can, in anything. I would risk my life for you.” 

“Tam a ruined man,” whispered Talman; “ruined in character, 
reputation, home, family—wife——” He buried his face in his raised 
hands, and sobbed hysterically. 

“Hush!” said Mac , in a soft, gentle tone. “Hush, my dear 
boy, the waiters will notice,” and he adroitly took the newspaper from 
the table, and held it up to screen him from observation. ‘Compose 
yourself, my dear boy, tell me what it is. I am used to these things.” 

“T have used,” said Talman, “ money of my employer to the extent 
of nearly fifty-five thousand dollars. I cannot replace it, the books 
are to be made up by our accountant on Saturday, and I am ruined.” 

“Why, is that all?” observed Mac . “TI really thought by 
your manner you had done something wrong. Waiter, bring some 
paper.” It was brought. 

“ Now,” said Mac , “let me put down the figures; this isa 
mere matter of business. Three or four cashiers of banks come to me 
every week exactly in the same little temporary difficulty. You want 
$55,000 ?” said Mac , writing. “When ?” 

“ Before the books are made up,” said Talman. “They will be made 
up next Saturday.” 

“No, they won’t,” said Mac . “ Where does the accountant live ?” 

“ At the top of Broadway,” replied Talman. “No. 1264; he isa 
retired cashier of an insurance office, and has balanced the old man’s 
books for twenty-five years. He will be there on Saturday morning 
at nine o'clock as certainly as the sun will rise.’ 

“ No, he won't,” said Mac——. 

Talman looked at him in mute amazement. 

“T tell you he won't,” he repeated somewhat emphatically. “He'll 
be making up some books for me on Saturday, and won’t be back in 
New York for a fortnight.” 

“ But,” interposed Talman. 

“No ‘ buts,’ ” said Mac . “There is no time for ‘ buts’ or ‘ ifs,’ 
I am a man of business. You shall have the money, and more too, if 
you want it. And you shall not borrow it either, nor even be asked 
for it back again ; only, do as I tell you.” 

“ But,” interjected Talman again. 

“Waiter, the bill,’ Mac—— called out, throwing down a fifty- 
dollar greenback. 
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“Now,” addressing Talman, “ you hurry up to the office, and I'll be 
there in half an hour.” 

Talman was at his desk engaged in some negotiations. Cheques 
were coming in and going out, and business was at its zenith. 

“This will do, I think,’ said Mac——, entering the office in a 
hurried but familiar manner, and, going behind Talman’s desk, put the 
following letter before him :— 


“97, Wall Street, August 7. 
“To the Manager of the Bank. 


“Messrs. King & Co. have opened an establishment as bankers and 
brokers in this city. The firm is well known in Montreal and New Orleans, 
and in the highest credit there. You may trust them for any amount.” 

“Sign that,” said Mac—. 

Talman took the paper and was about to sign his own name. 

“Oh no,” whispered Mac——. “That’s no use. Sign the old 
man’s name; there will be less trouble and bother about it. It's a 
mere matter of business. Our firm only want an introduction; we 
don’t want money.” 

Talman yielded, and signed his employer’s name. 

The letter, carried by Mac—— to the bank to which it was ad- 
dressed, accompanied by a deposit of ten thousand dollars by himself, 
procured the firm of King & Co. a drawing credit of sixty thousand 
dollars. 

The exertions of the little man and some strange-looking individuals 
whose assistance he had procured, had fitted the office for the com- 
mencement of business. A safe of very large dimensions had been let 
into the partition immediately at the back of that in the broker’s front 
office. The strange-looking men had worked for two entire nights at 
that safe, cutting and hammering and fixing in a manner which 
attracted the notice of the old janitress who had lived upstairs for 
twenty years, and who had “wondered what on airth they were 
up to.” 

Upon the following morning the old broker was expected from 
Boston, and Talman’s anxiety became hourly more intense. 


An elderly gentleman was taking his supper in a small room in the 
basement of an old-fashioned wooden house at the top of Broadway. 
Tlis income was small ; he kept no servant, and his wife opened the 
door to a visitor who had pulled the little bell rather spasmodically. 
The little man was shown into the room. 


“Good morning, Mr. Sawyer,” said he, taking a chair and drawing 
it near to the gentleman, perceiving that he was a little deaf. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Mrs. Sawyer, a tall, thin, flat-backed, flat- 
sided Yankee lady from Vermont, “my old man is a little deef.” 

“T perceive he is,” said the little man, “but I'll make him hear. 
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The business I have won’t keep him long. I ama member of the 
firm of King & Co., bankers and brokers, 97 Wall Street. Look here,” 
giving him a card, “ Mr. Talman sent me here. I want you tomake up 
some accounts for our firm. There’s been a big failure in Montreal.” 

“Montreal!” said Mr. Sawyer. ‘“ Why you don’t want me to go 
to Montreal ?” 

“ He sha’n’t go to Montreal,” interposed Mrs. Sawyer, “ whether he 
likes it or not.” 

“Why, my dear Mr. Sawyer,” said the little man adroitly, “ I never 
said I wanted you to go to Montreal. The books are all brought to 
Albany ; one of the senators is the assignee; they are to be examined there 
and balanced there. I want you to go there and take Mrs. Sawyer with 
you. You'll be liberally paid ; but you must go to-morrow, the first 
thing in the morning. To-morrow is Saturday. The accountants on 
the other side, from New Orleans, arrived there yesterday.” 

The notion of a big failure in Montreal, and a New York senator 
the assignee, and accountants from New Orleans, a little perplexed Mr. 
Sawyer. There was a vastness about it which, while it almost intimi- 
dated him, yet gave the impression of lucrative business. 

“T guess he ain’t agoing to-morrow neither,” observed Mrs. Sawyer, 
“if he goes at all. You drink your tea, Seth,” addressing her hus- 
band, “and let me fix this with this stranger, anyhow,” said Mrs. 
Sawyer. 

After much discussion, and promises and pressure upon the part of 
the little man, and a payment on account of two hundred dollars into 
the hands of Mrs. Sawyer, she promised on her husband’s behalf 
that he should leave by the seven o’clock train the next morning for 
Albany. The little man was to meet him and see him off, and Mrs. 
Sawyer was to join her husband upon the following morning. 

Some experience of human nature having made the little man sus- 
picious, very early on the Saturday morning he was at Mr. Sawyer’s house, 
took a receipt for the two hundred dollars he had paid in advance, and 
arranged that the accountant was to locate himself in Albany, and 
draw upon the firm of King & Co. every week for one hundred dollars 
until the business was completed ; the little man promising to explain 
to Talman the reason of his leaving New York and to postpone the 
balancing of the books in Wall Street until the following month. 

The little man went with him to the railway, took the ticket, saw 
him into the carriage, and waited until it left the station. 

“Whatever happens,” thought he, “ the old accountant can’t very well 
be in New York before Tuesday, as he expects his wife in Albany on 
the Monday ; and he’ll get ‘ fits’ if she don’t find him there, whether 
the assignee, and the accountants from New Orleans and the books of 
the insolvent firm have arrived there or not.” 

“Ts he gone?” asked Mac of the little man, as the latter 
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entered the office of King & Co. punctually at nine o’clock on the 
Saturday morning. 

“ Yes, I saw him off,” he replied, and gave him the ¢hree hundred 
dollars.” 

“Mr. L has arrived from Boston,” said Mac——. “ You go in 
and explain to Talman that the accountant has left New York on im- 
portant business for our firm, and can’t be back till next Saturday ; 
and tell Talman that we will take the six hundred thousand dollars 
worth of bonds directly they are ready. Weshall want fifty thousand 
‘ Eries’ and ‘ Rock Islands’ this morning. Ask for the sale note, and 
the cheque will be ready.” 

The little man came back and informed Mac that the bonds 
would be ready, and that Talman had gone out to arrange for the 
larger amount for Monday. 


Three strange gentlemen were seated in the office of King & Co., 
busily engaged in examining accounts, drawing up sale notes, writing 
cheques, and scrutinizing bonds and other securities which lay in 
ostentatious profusion upon the large table. 

One of them, a tall middle-aged man, remarkably well dressed, 
appeared to control the business arrangements then in apparent 
activity in the office. Talman looked in, and announced that the 
bonds ordered had come in, and gave Mac the sale note. 

* Let me introduce you,” said Maec——, “ to one of our correspond- 
ents, Mr. Watson, from New Orleans; he has come here to invest a 
large amount in bonds. Shall you have them ready for us?” 

“Yes,” said Talman, “they will be ready on Monday at one 
o'clock.” 

Mac followed him into his office, accompanied by Mr. Watson, 
and they were both introduced by Talman to his employer. 

“T have brought you,” said Mac——, addressing the old broker, “a 
certified cheque for the bonds in this sale note; you will find it all 
right.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. L , carefully examining the cheque, 
“there are the bonds. I am glad to do business with you; I see you 
have taken my office—Talman speaks very highly of you. I hope we 
shall have many such transactions,” said he, as he put the cheque 
with others into the large safe at the back of his office. 

Mr. Watson, who had taken up the share list from the table, and 
was apparently reading it, was in fact minutely surveying the safe, its 
position, and contents. 

Before the cheque could be presented at the bank on which it was 
drawn, Mac had deposited the bonds and obtained an advance of 
thirty-five thousand dollars upon them. 
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Thus originated the business relations between the firm of King & 
Co. and the Wall Street millionnaire—the first transaction being 
mutually satisfactory. 


Mr. Watson and Mac—— had finished their dinner at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel on the Sunday evening, when Talman, according to 
appointment, joined them. 

To-morrow,” said Mac , “we shall complete that little trans- 
action about the bonds, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said Talman, “ they will be all ready.” 

“Watson, will you give us half an hour upon a little matter of 
business?” said Mac ; 

“Oh yes,” replied Watson, “I'll play a game of billiards and come 
back.” He retired. 

“Now,” said Mac , carefully looking round the room that no lis- 
teners were near them, “ to-morrow I shall bring this thing off, and 
you will have one hundred thousand dollars. When I give the cheque 
to the old man, you go out with it to get it certified. Mind you go 
with it yourself, and be absent exactly halfan hour. You have told 
him it’s all right.” 

“ Yes,” replied Talman, “he told me he was pleased to do business 
with you.” 

“Where shall I send the money to you? I have placed the bonds 
and shall have the money in an hour; but I must be away from the 
city for a few days,” said Mac , “after the transaction is completed. 
Imean to keep you clear. I will leave the bills for you wherever you 
tell me ; but no money must be found in your possession.” 

“Put them in an envelope for me, and leave them at my brother's 
house,” said Talman. 

“T will,” said Mac , “and deliver them myself. We may not 
meet for some time. Iam going to England, as I have a big thing 
there, and they are waiting for me in London to bring the money to 
begin it. Good-bye. Be cool to-morrow, and do just what I have 
told you, and there'll be no trouble.” And they separated. 


Precisely at one o'clock Mr. L and his confidential clerk were 
employed in counting the bonds which had been withdrawn from the 
banks, and placing them in small piles upon the latter’s desk. 

“T make it six hundred thousand dollars,” said the old broker. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Talman, “the cheque will be for six hundred 
thousand dollars, and one thousand one hundred dollars our com- 
mission. I have made out the sale note, and will take it in to 
King & Co.” 

On entering the office, Talman found several persons there; amongst 
others he recognised Mr. Watson and the little man. 
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“ Be cool,” whispered Mac—— to Talman, as he and Mr. Watson 
accompanied him into the front office, leaving the little man and a 
stranger behind. 

“Have you got the bonds we ordered?” said Mac to Talman. 

“Yes, sir. Mr. L has them all on the desk.” 

“Count them over, Watson,” said Mac , “and see that they are 
correct, while I write the cheque. Six hundred thousand the bonds, and 
eleven hundred dollars commission and charges,” repeated Mac——, 
as he wrote two cheques upon the Central Bank, giving them to 
Talman to get certified, and the latter left for that purpose. 

Mac retired from the office, saying he would return in a few 
minutes. Mr. Watson remained conversing with Mr. L—— upon 
various subjects, and observing the bonds upon the desk, suggested 
that it would be more prudent to lock them in the safe until his 
clerk’s return with the cheques. Mr. L thought so too, and 
locked them in the safe, and put the large key in his pocket. 

“T have known,” observed Mr. Watson, ‘‘in an office exposed to 
the street as this is, that bonds have been snatched up—and we are 
alone here.” 

“Tt is much safer,” said the old broker, as he pushed the key to the 
bottom of his pocket. “ But where is Talman? he’s a long time gone 
to get those cheques certified,” he added. 

“Yes,” observed Mr. Watson, “has he far to go? I'll just walk up 
Wall Street and look for him.” 

The office of King & Co. was locked, every one had left, and Mr. 
Watson walked his way up Wall Street, and having turned the 
corner, jumped into a car, and was in Jersey City in a few minutes éo 
keep an appointment, 

Three-quarters of an hour had elapsed. Talman returned breathless 
to the office. 

“The bank refuses to certify the cheques—there are no funds! 
King & Co. are not known there! It is a fraud!” said Talman. 
“Where are the bonds? Have you delivered them ?” 

The old man was paralysed. 

“What! A bogus cheque?” he exclaimed. “ We have lost our 
commission, but the bonds are secure. - Here they are.” He wiped 
the perspiration which stood upon his brow, took the key from his 
pocket, and opened the safe. “The bonds are gone!” he shrieked, 
and fell back in a swoon into his chair. 

The bonds were gone! The back of his safe had been entirely 
extracted, all its contents ransacked, and thrust into the safe of 
King & Co., which had been fixed into the partition which separated 
the two offices. Mac never returned, the office of King & Co. was 
deserted, and once again to let to neat door neighbours. 





A Race for the Ring. 
By JOHN SHEEHAN. 


"T'was down the ancient forest glade, 
Just as the sun was sinking, 
Post-prandial maid and matron strayed ; 
The men remained still drinking— 
Drinking the borage-wreathed cup 
Well iced with Rhenish wine in, 
Their fragrant weed-clouds blowing up, 


In the cool shade reclining. 


3uté one upon the green bank lay 
Whose thoughts were fondly straying, 
From wine and weeds and comrades gay, 
To where the maids were playing. 
And soon therefrom, in merry mood, 
A fair one glanced upon hin, 
Then blushing fled into the wood, 
As though she wished to shun him. 


“Hark! stole away!” arose the cry, 
With many a loud view-hallo; 

Love’s hue-and-cry rings through the sky, 
“Hark! follow! follow! follow!” 

Fred’s father laughed to see him bolt ; 
Fan’s mother thought her silly, 

The ladies backed the Derby colt; 
The men bet on the filly. 


Fan’s robe, alas! a mile too long, 
Howe’er she wound and tucked it, 
Would still escape, and still go wrong, 

And everything obstruct it. 
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A RACE FOR THE RING. 


Clearing at length the greenwood shade 
They sought the open heather, 

With gorse and brushwood overlaid, 
And charged it both together. 





Woe worth the brake! woe worth the gown! 
As on the maiden rushes, 
Her tiresome train once more is down, 
She’s caught among the bushes! 
Fred’s by her side—Hurra! hurra! 
See how the victor bounces. 
But see, he too, by Fate’s faua pas, 
Is caught in Fanny’s flounces! 





LENVOI. 


Ye maids who love th’ Olympic sport 
That tries your pluck and paces, 
I'd have you run in kirtles short 
Your merry woodland races. 
And all you racing youths, beware, 
Lest ‘midst your picnic. gambols 
Your legs get caught by Cupid’s snare, 
And your hearts too ’mongst the brambles ! 
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Things. 





OncE upon a time, whilst visiting a Sunday-school,in the country, 
I was a witness of the following painful incident. A lady of gaunt 
presence and aggressive mien had just laid down the law to a class of 
small girls that created matter was divided into two great classes— 
people and things ; “and now,” said the teacher, reversing the finger 
with which she had thrust this precept down the open mouths before 
her towards her own fair bosom, “and now, Sarah Clarke, what am 
I?’ “A spiteful old thing,” was the reply. 

I was shocked! I was more shocked still when the weeping 
culprit confessed that this description of her teacher was founded upon 
an expression let fall by Miss Rose, and which she (the guilty one) 
had overheard. Now “ Miss Rose” was the Vicar’s eldest daughter, 
and it was part of the lew non scripta of the village that everything 
Miss Rose said or did was right. So the little damsel had not 
answered without authority ; and who can say but that, after all, she 
might have been justified ? I only know that the upshot of the inci- 
dent was, that a certain young gentleman, about whom, as it appeared, 
the gaunt instructress of youth had been talking, had an interview 
with the Vicar next morning, and that a marriage (to which that lady 
was not invited) was the consequence. 

This little tale is told to illustrate the danger of definitions. I 
write of Tunas. What things? I decline to define them. I am 
conscious that were I to try and do so, I should be ‘tripped up on 
every page. Why do I not qualify my subject then, and write 
“Some Things,” or Things in this connection or that connection, at 
the head of my paper? lecause my “things” are, emphatically, 
things—no more or less. We speak of them, we hear of them as 
things ; and things, pure and simple, they shall be. 

“ Do wait éwo moments, whilst I put on my things,” says some en- 
chantress who will accept your escort (say, to Kensington Gardens). 
You wait three-quarters of an hour, and are rewarded by a vision of 
sweetness and light. She has put on her things. What things? 
’ Palpably a dress, bonnet, boots and gloves ; but impalpably a score of 
things that you cannot buy in shops, which go to make up the fas- 
cinating picture. But you cannot even tell me on the morrow what 
things, bought in shops, she put off or put on. Of course I allude 
only to those outward things which a bachelor may wot of and name. 
You can only say “she changed her things.” 

I accompany you to your chambers where you live. I open the 
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drawer of your dressing-table, and I say, “Holloa! old man, what’s 
all this?” You reply, “Oh, only a lot of things.” You answer 
correctly. ‘“ Things” is the word—the only word. Had you said, 
“ My dearest friend, in that drawer have been accumulated the following 
articles, to wit: two white ties (spoilt in the tying); one coloured 
idem (out of fashion); one box of pills (partly consumed); one 
brace end, three letters, eleven pieces of decayed vegetable matter 
supposed to have once been flowers, two play bills, one right-hand 
white kid glove (five and three-quarters), one amber mouthpiece, one 
pipe it won’t fit, one (half) return railway ticket, four odd studs, one 
idem sleeve link, one blue satin bow (faded), five lozenges (melted and 
sticking), two dinner bills (Richmond), one idem (Greenwich), a pack 
(ten short) of playing cards, one soda-water cork, four tickets of 
admission to the benefit of Miss Lottie Rosepink at the Royal Break- 
down Theatre, nineteen pair of soiled gloves (my own), and the head 
of a broken walking-stick,’—you would only have wasted time and 
breath. By your sensible expression, “a lot of things,” I understand 
you perfectly. Many of those articles had their history—possibly 
their charm ; but this had gone out of your mind before they went 
into that drawer. It is one of the characteristics of things, that you 
cannot destroy them. That little white kid glove, for example. Time 
was when you carried it home under your waistcoat, and mumbled it 
idiotically. I daresay you cannot now remember to whom it be- 
longed. You had not the heart to burn it in the fire; and s0, like 
those wretches who, lacking the bad courage to commit murder, 
abandon their offspring to chance, you fling the once prized covering 
of a too trusting hand into that drawer, with the other—things. Is 
the soda-water cork, or the blue satin bow—was head-ache or heart- 
ache—the result of that Richmond dinner for four, which cost 
£7 8s. 9d.? Why did you not use that other half of your return 
ticket to Brighton ? What about those pills and lozenges? Have 
you forgotten that time when your pillow was a hot clinker, and the 
sheets of your bed made of broken glass—when the pattern on the 
paper wove itself into figures like those in a kaleidoscope, which 
danced and whirled at you, even when you had shut your eyes? The 
fellows of those little grey lamps mouldering in that box, saved your 
life—they are of no use now. Where is Miss Rosepink? Is the 
“vegetable matter” connected in any way with that lady? No; but 
if I remember aright what passed one morning in Bow Street, the 
broken stick is. Bah! the game was not worth the candle! How 
utterly the romance must have gone out of everything else in this 
drawer when you mix it with reminiscences of her ? 

Well, well, we have changed all this. Vous vous étes rangé, mon 
amt. Master Bob is at school, and the baby in knickerbockers. Your 
hairdresser informs you that your flowing locks are getting a little 
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thin on the top, and your tailor remarks that he must give you 
another two inches in the waistband. No more little dinners at the 
Star and Garter ; no more benefits at the Royal Breakdown. After 
dinner you subside into your easy chair, from which fortalice it is 
difficult to dislodge you, when Madame, who does not join in your 
recently found ideas respecting evening parties, sends down word 
that it is time for you to dress, She started in the race long after 
you, my friend, and has not gone the pace you have. You have 
prospered, arid outgrown your house. Miss Mary is of an age to 
require the services of a governess, and Madame yearns after that 
more spacious and westerly mansion to which your circumstances 
entitle her. The fearful ordeal of house-hunting is passed, and the 
move is imminent. Now you find a lot of things of a new class 
about which you are perplexed. Baby’s perambulator (which has 
been the state conveyance of three tyrants of that dignity) for exam- 
ple, what is to be done with that? You suggest that possibly it may 
be required again, and get your ears boxed (not severely) for your 
pains. Madame remembers how proudly she followed it in the first 
days of her completed matronhood, and, all faded and rusty as it is, 
has a weakness for the ramshackle affair. She would willingly give 
it away to some poor woman, for baby’s sake; but send it to the 
broker, abandon it in the back yard? Never! No poor woman 
appears to claim it for baby’s sake, so it must go with the other 
household goods. You scoff at Madame’s prejudices on this score, 
and when asked what is to be done with that old furniture you 
brought from your bachelor chamber, you begin to understand her. 
It is too old to be ornamental, and not old enough to be curious. It 
is big and heavy, and ugly to boot. It will cost more to move than 
it is worth, and there is no use for it. It is discussed, and rightly, 
as those things. Well, you won’t have them sold, and there’s an end 
of it! If there were some good sort of young fellow now, you say, 
just setting up in chambers, you would give them to him; but there 
is not, that you know of. Here again is the great characteristic of 
Tumcs—you cannot get rid of them. You cannot leave them in 
distant streets as you can an unloved dog or cat. You must not 
make a bonfire of them in the street. If you leave them behind in 
the old house you get, sooner or later, a polite note begging you to 
“have those things removed.” Where? Echo makes the usual 
idiotic response. Will no benevolent person found a refuge for 
things—where that coat you wore on the happiest day of your life, 
but which now breeds moths and infests your newer clothing, may 
repose in honour and camphorised ; where baby’s perambalator may be 
enshrined, and that old arm chair in which you built that Castle of 
Spain, which is realised in Eaton Square, may rest on its three legs 
and be happy ? 
VOL, XXXIX. I 
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No one knows how many useless, precious, undisposable Things he 
has until he moves. This writer has kept house, and broken up 
housekeeping in four quarters of this globe, and claims to be an 
authority upon things. The scores of pamphlets and magazines 
which you might bind; the bundles of papers which you might want ; 
the scores of miscellaneous articles which might come in for some- 
thing, some day! There are some for which you have no use, and no 
respect, but of which you cannot get rid. Old toothbrushes are in 
this category. They stick like a bad character. They turn up again 
months after you have fondly counted upon their extinction. In a fit 
of ungovernable phrenzy | once hurled a remnant of this class out 
of window into the street, heedless of the safety of innocent passers 
by, or the powers of Policeman X. It was brought back, and the 
villain who restored it wanted “ summut to drink ” for his trouble! 

The dark day that comes on every house is rich in the discovery of 
things. Some box, or bureau, or desk, which the dear hand will open 
no more, contains them. There they are. To you has been confided 
the trust to dispose of them, and you must go through with it. 
Things are there belonging to a past generation, which show the diffi- 
culty of your task. He had not had the heart to destroy them, when 
he stood as you stand now. They are strange to you—put them 
aside and examine the rest. What is this bundle tied with what was 
once a scarlet riband, and marked “to be laid on my heart”? It 
contains your mother’s love letters, and she has “ gone before.” Here 
is a broken toy, marked “ poor Charles”—the brother you never saw. 
Here is that wonderful effusion, about which you (a poet of thirteen) 
got so teased. Well, he was proud of it. Your famous treatise in the ~ 
‘ Quarterly,’ is not there, but this doggerel, and your school-boy cor- 
respondence, are stored amongst the things, with notes, and marks, and 
signs of loving interest. You recalled in these moments many an act of 
folly that may have given pain; many an omission to do what might 
have given pleasure, and there are spots upon the ¢hings which were 
not there before. 

Hitherto I have dealt with people who accumulated things, if not 
exactly against their will, at any rate, without premeditation. What 
is gathered and stored with malice prepense, are not “ things ” in that 
sense of the word, which is, I hope, familiar by this time, with the 
reader. Therefore, I have nothing to say about monomaniacs who 
collect postage-stamps and monograms; about gentlemen who affect 
private museums, and sometimes think more of their mahogany cases 
and cabinets, and of the neatly-written tickets which mark the objects 
within, than of those objects themselves; or of ladies of the Toodles’ 
species, who infest auctions, and buy anything that goes cheap. I 
pass these by with a wave of the pen, and come to Day. 

Dan is not the opposite to Bathsheba, but a man—a short stumpy 
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man, with a square head and a stolid expression of countenance, which 
might lead the unwary to think him a stupid. Any speculator who 
invested in Dan as a stupid would make a bad transaction. Dan is 
Jack (and master) of all trades, and a philosopher to boot. “Is”! I 
first knew him when I was a boy—no matter how many years ago— 
He was factotum to the father of a schoolfellow whom I “ knew at 
home,” and Dan was no chicken then. He may have gone to the land 
of the hereafter. At any rate, as I write of the past I had better 
substitute “ was” for “is.” 

As a collector and adaptor of things I never knew Dan’s equal. 
His “shop,” as he called it, a den he built for himself, leading out of 
the harness-room, was a sight to see. Take a carpenter's, a chemist’s, 
a blacksmith’s, a cobbler’s, and a marine-store dealer's shop. Mix well 
together; shuffle and cut; throw in a few books, garnish with dia- 
grams in chalk, and plates out of the Illustrated London News, and 
you may faintly realise Dan’s surroundings. His speciality was 
making things out of something else, and always having that some- 
thing else handy in his store. The heaps of apparent rubbish he kept 
and added to day by day were appalling! The wildest conjecture could 
not anticipate an use for one article out of a hundred; but the time 
would surely come when something would get out of order, or be 
broken, or lost, or what not ; and then Dan would scratch his square 
head, look intensely stupid for a minute or two, and then march 
straight for his “shop,” saying that he thought he had “summut as 
ud do;” and “do” it did. 

A little stream ran at the bottom of the garden. Out of a sherry 
cask Dan made a water-wheel ; with an old gun and some straightened 
horse-shoes he made a pump which it worked. He pieced together a 
lot of old lead piping, and not only sent water up into the house, but 
made a fountain on the lawn! He constructed a sun-dial out of a 
broken pillar and an old copper stew-pan. He mended the church 
clock with Heaven knows what heterodox material. The harness never 
wore out. ‘The gig was always spick and span. His employer did 
not know what a carpenter's bill was. The cows, the pigs, and the 
poultry throve and multiplied. He was the “ vet” of three parishes, 
which accounts for the rows of bottles and the unholy apparatus 
which, with a stuffed owl and sundry dried skins of vermin, gave a 
cabalistic character to his den. 

His den was Dan’s pride. His confidence in its resources was 
unlimited. He scorned new materials. In his spare time he would 
straighten out old nails, re-turn old screws—“ get things handy,” as 
he said—smoking his pipe gravely the while, and coming out now and 
then with those observations which entitled him to consideration as a 
philosopher, but are out of place here. 

I fea that the race of handy men, like Dan, is well nigh extinct. 
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He was “odd boy” about the place when my friend’s father married. 
He had been in that service twenty-five years when I first met him. 
The idea of going away to “better himself” was, I believe, the only 
one.that did not enter Dan’s angular cranium. He was not perfect. 
I regret to say that once in a while he got exceedingly drunk. His 
master was rather a quick-tempered man, and time after time dis- 
charged him on the spot—but he never went. 

Where are you now, oh, ambidexterous Dan? Is that honest 
clever right hand of yours with the dust, or is it still busy amongst 
your things? Ah, no! How time flies! Twelve years ago I met 
the “little Milly” of the days I write of, a grown-up young lady. 
The three gallant soldier boys, her brothers, are all gone. Has the 
grim Reaper spared you, Dan? Anyhow you are too old to work, 
and the amazing problem—what has become of your ¢hings—is too 
maddening to be entertained. 


A. pE F. 








Sour Sonnets. 


‘ a 
THE MINSTREL OF MANKIND. 


To sound the true philosophy of things; 
To find resemblances where none appear ; 
To learn the free and facile use of wings; 
To bring at will remotest objects near ; 
To be at once a chronicler and seer; 
To thrill creation’s harp, and from its strings 
Draw ever-varying music sweet and clear ; 
To live aloft in wild imaginings ; 
To follow no man on a beaten way, 
But in new spheres of thought new language find, 
While beauteous images incessant play 
Upon the polished facets of the mind ;— 
This is to be no songster of to-day ; 
This is to be the minstrel of mankind. 


WINTER AT MENTONE. 


Come, let us sit beside the twisted boles 
Of olives alway green, by scarps defended, 
Absorb the partial summer in our souls 
And dream the reign of ice and mistral ended, 
And mark the torrent’s foam and sunshine blended, 
And citron slopes all golden meet the shoals 
O’er which the heaving sapphire sea, extended 
Tnto a cove of palm and aloes, rolls. 
Talk not of winter while the labiate flowers 
Breathe choicest odours from vermilion lips, 
And villas hide themselves in leafy bowers, 
Nor any clouds the faithful sun eclipse, 
Nor changing climate comes with changing hours, 
Nor biting frost the orange-blossom nips. 
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FOUR SONNETS. 


III. 
THE POET. 


Wuen nature writes in cipher you can read 

Her mystic sense, which pedants fail to see. 
You pierce the heart of system, fact and creed, 

And steep in your own hues all things that be, 

Yet to yourself remain a mystery ; 

Doubled in all, and anxious beyond need— 

All eye, all ear, all brain, all sympathy— 
With food sublime your cravings vast you feed. 
Oh feeble, fragile thing, so full of power! 

Who gave you over men that lofty seat ? 

Who fired your lips with that surprising dower 

Of uttering things so grand, so true, so sweet? 
A life and more you live in every hour, 

And with immortal throbs your pulses beat. 


IV. 
WINGED SEEDS. 


Warr them, ye breezes, on from mind to mind, 
And whirl the bristly pappus high in air, 
And let each tender seed prolific find 
A welcome nook, a mould congenial, where 
It may develop its corolla fair, 
Dispread its calyx, and against rude wind 
Erect a firm stem, and the softest hair 
Upon iis surface fearlessly unbind :— 
If any latent beauty in the germ 
Be casket of a truth more precious far,’ 
I charge you guard that beauty from the worm, 
And for the truth a way to light unbar ; 
And all the seedling’s innate force comfirm 
In souls which like well-watered gardens are. 


J. C. Eartr. 
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A NOVEL. 


Carter XXX. 


Eastnor was at once old and new. It occupied two sides of a 
craggy angle, hardly high enough to be dignified with the name 
of cliff. Beneath the eastern and loftier portion nestled an irregular 
village of fishermen’s cottages, with picturesque red-tiled roofs, inter- 
spersed with a few better but very old-fash‘oued houses, which was all 
of accommodation the place could boast for strangers, eight or ten 
years previously. However, a rich railway magnate had by some 
curious involvement of circumstances become the possessor of a 
stretch of sandy common which sloped to the sea on the western 
side, and here he erected a Royal Esplanade,a Royal Hotel of massive 
design, after Pugin (a long way), and a garden, with an erection like 
a gigantic umbrella for the accommodation of a German band, which 
was intermittent in its attendance, owing to the uncertain nature of 
the subsidies. 

Thus old and new Eastnor turned their backs on each other. For 
some occult reason Cockneys had not yet found out the place, but the 
dowager Duchess of St. Perigord, who was very much out of health 
and depressed —“ derangement of the nervous system,” said Sir Saville 
Row—really a severe course of breakfasts, luncheons, dinners and 
suppers, and a little two free an application of phlebotomy to her 
pocket by an ill-judged purchase of railway shares under the direction 
of the above-mentioned magnate—the Duchess, we say, was induced, 
by the loan, rent-free, of a house on the Esplanade, to try the restor- 
ative breezes of Eastnor. It was during her stay there that the 
remarkable recovery in the Wessex and East Anglia scrip took 
place, which saved more firms from smashing than was generally 
known. Her Grace consequently returned to town in high health 
and spirits, quite eloquent as to the life-giving nature of Eastnor air, 
about the capital fish to be had for a mere song, the delightful 
fishing boats, and the primitive charm of old Eastnor. Every one in 
her Grace’s set was talked to, and a very fair reputation established 
for Eastnor. Still it did not make rapid progress, and was still 
sufficiently free from vulgar notoriety to be somewhat attractive on 
that score. 

When Maggie and Lady Dormer arrived they found the judicious 
Johnson had engaged the very corner house indicated by Mrs. Berry. 
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It was a large mansion of brown paper consistency and imposing 
dimensions. Nevertheless when Maggie looked around on the scanty 
and not over luxurious furniture, she thought of Grantham, and 
wondered how its mistress would support such a state of things in 
this temporary abode. After much consultation with Johnson, who 
was glad to find our young lady’s secretary “so knowledgeable” on 
such subjects, they managed, with the help of a local upholsterer, who 
lent out his stock to oblige visitors at something like a hundred per 
cent. remuneration, with plants and ferns and a few ornaments, to 
make the house cheerful and even seemly before the arrival of the 
mistress. 

At last, after two disappointments, she came. 

Maggie felt as if new life and warmth had been suddenly infused 
into the household by her presence. 

It was a cold raw February evening when she reached Eastnor, and 
the ambitious little place was far from looking its best. Maggie, how- 
ever, had grand fires made up, and all the new periodicals set forth, 
and views of Eastnor, and a fair supply of novels at hand; so when 
the fair princess arrived everything looked comfortable. 

“My dear Miss Grey, I am so glad to see you!”—a kind little kiss 
on her forehead—* and how nice and comfortable you have made 
everything—quite homelike. Do you know I am so pleased to be 
here, though it is a bleak looking place ?—and I have quantities to tell 
you. Lady Brockhurst has arrived ?” 

“Yes; the day before yesterday, I think.” 

“Do you know who is with her ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Now, remember, you are to bein the drawing-room every evening ; 
we cannot get on without you—cards or music, you are quite indis- 
pensable.” 

Miss Grantham was evidently in high spirits and good humour, and 
her kindness was so unvarying that Maggie began to be assured and 
at home, even in the goodly company which quickly rallied round the 
heiress. 

The very evening Miss Grantham had arrived, as the three ladies 
were sipping their tea after a somewhat late dinner, Lady Brockhurst 
and Captain Neville were announced. 

The gay and enterprising little Viscountess had wrapped herself in 
furs and ran across from the opposite corner of the Esplanade, 
escorted by her brother. 

“Here I am, my dear Miss Grantham, to have a litttle gossip. Is 
it not delightful to be able to go in and out without any fuss or 
trouble ?” 

“Charming! So glad to see you. Had you a pleasant sojourn at 
the Louglitous’ ?” 
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“Pretty well—rather slow. Oh, Mrs. Loughton has a brother or 
a cousin or somebody quartered somewhere in Ireland, who met your 
favourite relative, Geoffrey Trafford, the other day at the house of 
some old general who has a craze for making a railway through the 
Caucasus to Teheran, or some such place, and Mr. Trafford talks of 
accompanying him on a surveying expedition next month.” 

“TJ should not be in the least surprised at anything Geoff Trafford 
does,” said Miss Grantham languidly ; and the conversation flowed on 
other subjects, in which Maggie took little or no interest. 

“T hate that woman!” said Miss Grantham, energetically, as she 
bade Maggie good-night. 

“What, Lady Brockhurst?” cried Maggie in amazement. “I 
thought you liked her so much.” 

“J used when I was more of a child. She thinks she can always 
patronise me, but I find I can stand alone and rival her, all cap- 
tivating as she is. I really did believe in her once, and thought 
her devoted to me, but if she thinks I am to be a follower of hers 
or of any one she is very much mistaken. And then she is so 
mean. Ah, I will tell you all about everything to-morrow. I am 
quite tired, and I do not intend to be bored with Lady Brockhurst 
every evening. Good-night, my dear Miss Grey.” 

Maggie retired, pondering deeply the intricacies of a life so 
different from all her original experiences. If Miss Grantham hated 
Lady Brockhurst, why did she forsake her own beautiful home to 
bivouac in this bleak place, for the avowed purpose of being near the 
object of her hatred? But after all, the differences lay in the outer 
husk ; the inner springs were just the same as those which moved 
Aunt Grey and Polly Banks and Cousin John—poor honest, conceited, 
simple Cousin John—about whom she could not bear to think. So, 
pondering, but far from arriving at any conclusion, Maggie fell 
asleep. 


“This is really a very comfortable little cupboard,” said Miss Gran- 
tham when she joined Maggie next morning in the study, which she 
had improvised out of one of the bedrooms. “And you really have the 
manuscript there ? Well, I shall try and get on with it. I may manage 
it better here than at Grantham, and I shall put Lady Brockhurst in 
it. Did you hear what she said about Geoffrey last night, just to 
worry me? Come, sit down here, Miss Grey—what is your name ?— 
Maggie, I think your South African cousin called you. I shall call 
you Magsie. You really are quite a little jewel; you are so quiet 
and capable ; and oh, I do think you are true, for I begin to feel, 
rather than see, that people are very false and hollow. Don't you 
think so ?” 

“No,” said Maggie, thoughtfully. ‘The generality are cold and 
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selfish. I think if the greater number were false, as some say, the 
world could not go on.” 

“ Well, Lianelwy was delightful. Little Alf St. Lawrence was so 
amusing—and devoted to me trom the first ; and a Spaniard, a Conde di 
Montiero, quite a change from the rest, so grave and serious—he fell 
in love with me too, or seemed to do so. Then Sir Hugh Erskine, 
who was very cool and reserved at first, tried hard to make me make 
the first advances, and was quite aua petits soins with Lady Brock- 
hurst ; but at last he gave in, after I had found fault with his singing 
and. recommended him not to sing his best song any more. Oh, it 
was great fun! Lady Brockhurst could not forgive me. She tried 
to make me lose my temper, and very nearly succeeded; then she 
used to play my accompaniments and pretend to break down, and 
put me out—so mean and unladylike. If we are to be enemies, let 
it be open gallant warfare. However, one of the Miss Stamers, 
sweet girls, who were staying there, played very well, and I was 
soon independent of that little viper of a Viscountess. By-the-by, 
we must find a house for Mrs. Stamer. She only wants a small one; 
she is not rich. 1 promised to look out for one. Well, just as 
Sir Hugh and I became great friends—and he really can be charming ; 
I think I could have fallen in love with him, only that—but no 
matter,” said Miss Grantham, interrupting herself. “Just as Sir 


Hugh was beginning to be looked upon as my cavalier, and the 


Spaniard showed symptoms of despair, Geoff Trafford arrived. The 
first evening he came Lady Hillshire, our hostess, occupied him a 
good deal. I was rather curious to see them meet, fur you know 
Geoffrey was desperately in love with her eight or nine years ago, 
when she was Miss Herbert; I believe they were engaged, but she 
threw him over shamefully for the: Marquis, who is dreadfully ugly. 
He has been a wanderer ever since—Geotirey, I mean. I could see 
that he didn’t give her a thought. Oh, Maggie, he was watching 
me all night! and looking so grave and stern—just as I remember 
him long ago, when he used to scold Torchester and myself. Of 
course this made me flirt outrageously with Sir Hugh.” 

“ Did it ?” ejaculated Maggie, deeply interested, and partially, only 
partially, understanding Miss Grantham’s motives. 

“Yes, of course. ‘The next day Geoffrey was constantly with me 
but I managed to be very amiable to Sir Hugh. So in the evening, 
Geoff contrived to have a little talk with me privately; he began 
about Madame de Beaumanoir, and found out that I drove her to the 
station, and then—oh, I think we talked of you; I forget what he 
said, but it’s no matter. Next he said, with the sort of grave smile 
and stern look in the eyes—don’t you know it ?—‘ Margaret, we have 
been such friends that you must let me lecture you. My dear girl, 
I wish you would not make yourself so remarkable, nor allow 
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Erskine to assume the sort of right to you he does. I should be 
sorry to believe you entertained a serious thought of him, yet he is a 
sort of fellow it will be difficult to shake off. Promise me you will bea 
little less general in accepting attentions, and all that sort of thing. I 
laughed and chaffed, and I think I succeeded in vexing him, for 
fothing would induce him to remain, and so he is gone to Ireland, 
and hardly bade me good-bye. Ah, Maggie, little friend, I have a 
glimpse of the light at last! Geoffrey, the cold, careless, impassive 
Geoffrey, is jealous.” 

“‘But he is gone away,” said Maggie, unable to feel that Miss 
Grantham’s hopes were quite justifiable. 

“Yes, but only to Ireland; it is a proof of his feelings that he 
could not bear to stay. Now I “have trusted you rarely,” Maggie. 
Never betray this weakness or folly of mine—no, it is not weakness 
or folly either to be so fond of Geoffrey Trafford. And I must speak 
to some one, or I shall burst. Now what have you been doing ?” 

But Maggie had little to tell, and suppressed the best or most im- 
portant part. “And so Geoff Trafford’s elegant hostess is down 
here and letiing lodgings, poor thing. How shamefully that 
husband of hers has treated her! Come, we will go and see her to- 
day, or rather her house. Perhaps it may suit Mrs. Stamer. 

And it did suit, to Maggie’s great joy; so poor Mrs. Berry, whose 
natural aptitude for business developed rapidly in her altered cir- 
cumstances, began to reap some benefit from her “venture” sooner 
than she expected. 

But Miss Grantham was more occupied than ever. A deep but 
unspoken rivalry existed between her and the Viscountess; they 
were always trying to outdo each other in new schemes of pleasure, 
new toilettes, new fascinations. . Eastnor was so near town that 
famous members of their society frequently ran down for two or 
three days on their way north, south, east, or west. 

Then, after a mile or two of flat, low-lying land, with spare hedges 
and melancholy trees, their heads bent in the opposite direction to 
the prevailing winds, a pretty undulating country showed itself, with 
valleys, and woods, and an obliging ruin or two, a few civilised 
gentlemen’s places, various suitable objects for a morning’s ride if the 
season was too early for picnics. More members of the “ upper ten” 
found Eastnor not so bad a place to vegetate in, till Easter, which 
was early that year. So after a fewscattered hours given to her once 
favourite literary scheme, Miss Grantham gave it up, begging Maggie 
to go on with it so far as she had made notes of her intentions, and 
then they would see what was to be done. 

Maggie consequently found herself much more of a companion to 
Lady Dormer than secretary to her niece. 

It was a constant though scarce acknowledged source of mortifica- 
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tion to her that, though invariably kind, and, at those rare times when 
they were alone together, utterly confidential respecting herself and 
every one else, Miss Grantham would seem to forget her existence for 
days together. The Misses Stamer, pretty well-bred, commonplace 
girls, were, with their mother, the devoted adherents and admirers of 
the Limeshire heiress. Nothing but the force of good manners pre- 
served their homage from becoming fulsome and abject. Miss Grantham, 
loyal, simple, utterly spoiled, and believing in herself with an absolute 
faith almost sad to see, accepted the curious conglomerate of self- 
interest, grasping ambition, and the spurious liking which arises from 
the gratification of these tendencies, offered to her by the needy but 
well-born widow and her daughters, as purest ore, and returned jit 
tenfold, with a degree of enthusiastic patronage most profitable to the 
recipients. 

They were bitter foes to the Viscountess, though included in all her 
parties, and never failed to add fuel to Miss Grantham’s rather un- 
reasoning dislike of the small peeress, merely to prove their ardent 
partisanship with their dear friend. 

Maggie, a quict looker-on, saw most of the game, and with deep 
regret. She feared the constant adulation, the perpetually feeding of 
Miss Grantham’s unhealthy craving for excitement and admiration, 
would, if unchecked, swallow up and eflace her many noble and 
lovable qualities. 

They were not very bright days to little Maggie. She was much 
alone, and felt a very unnecessary item in the household; but books 
and music helped her, and she often stole away to comfort Mrs. Berry 
with a quiet chat about the glories of the past. 

“T cannot help thinking, Mrs. Berry,” she said one afternoon, as 
they were having a cup of tea in the widow's downstairs parlour, “1 
cannot help thinking that you are happier and better than you used 
to be.” 

“ Happy!” replied Mrs. Berry indignantly. “ A pretty sort of happi- 
ness, after the life and the company I have been used to. But I will say 
that I don’t seem to have the time to think about it, and I am a little 
proud of my house; it’s the tidiest and cleanest in the place; the 
Honourable Mrs. Stamer says it is a pleasure to have a chop here. I 
am sure I am glad of it, for they have nothing else. Between you 
und me and the post, I don’t think they have much money, and it is 
a pity, for a nicer spoken lady than the Honourable Mrs. 8. I never 
met. But she’s sharp. Well, you can’t blame her, and if she does dis- 
pute a scuttleful of coals it’s done civil and pleasant; but she is not 
what you'd call a profitable lodger. I am sure they live more at your 
young lady’s than here. But 1 am not one of the greedy sort. Still 
I do look for my profits, and people can’t expect scuttlefuls at the 
same rate as tons. And now tell me, do you never hear from that 
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fine young man, your cousin? You could have him for the 
taking.” 

“Well, Ido not mean to take him. Iam sure you ought not to 
advocate matrimony.” 

“ My dear, it is quite another pair of shoes. I had money, plenty 
to have kept me comfortable all the days of my life, if I hadn’t been 
just deluded ; but you—you haven’t sixpence to bless yourself with, 
and yet you go on refusing the best of offers !” 

“ Now, dear Mrs. Berry, be accurate. I never had but one, and it 
would have been cruel to have accepted that.” 

“T declare to goodness, Maggie, it would vex a saint to hear you 
talk. Suppose you had married the Earl—there, you’d have been in 
the height of splendour, and perhaps taking me for your companion ; 
for, to do you justice, you are not the sort to turn your back ona 
friend.” 

“ And to do you justice,” said Maggie, taking her hand, “ you are 
too genuinely English not to prefer honest, hard, but free, labour to 
the smooth idling slavery of companionship ” 

“Lor, Maggie! you don’t meas ‘siy you are a slave to Miss 
Grantham ?” 

“Far, far from it. She is all kindness, and I have only too little 
to do; but I think I should prefer the hardest work in a little home 
of my own.” 


“Now aint you contradictory, Maggie! There you turn up your 
nose at matrimony, and in the next breath talk of a home of your 


own 

“Turn up my nose at matrimony ?” cried Maggie with some warmth. 
“T do nothing of the kind. To love some good man heartily and marry 
him, is about the happiest lot I can imagine for a woman. But 
even with this view, my kind friend, I do not see the sense of accepting 
copper while you have a chance of getting silver, for if silver is a 
necessity to you, copper will never supply its place.” 

“ Well, Maggie, I don’t pretend to understand you when you talk 
fine. All I know is that half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

“That depends,” said Maggie sagely. “There is a half loaf that 
won't digest.” 

“ Never mind, dear, have another cup, and tell me what you do of 
an evening.” 

“Qh, at present we are very busy rehearsing for the concert that 
is to be given for the Eastnor Lifeboat Marine Institution.” 

“Lor! I have heard of that. ‘Tell me all about it.” 

“ Well Miss Grantham and Lady Brockhurst and Mrs. MeGrabbit, 
the rich City lady who has the villa, have made up their minds to give 
a concert in the great room of the Royal Hotel. Miss Grantham, 
the Viscountess, and Miss Mary Stamer, are to be the singers, with a 
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Mr. Fitzalan, from London. Then the choir of St. Winifred’s will assist. 
I am to play the accompaniments for the songs, and I am dreadfully 
frightened.” 

“Pooh, my dear! You will do first-rate. You always were a dab 
at music—and I gave you every chance I could.” 

“You did indeed, Mrs. Berry.” 

“Ah, my dear! I ought to be in Paris receiving the Court 
grandees—if everyone had their rights. I will say that if that un- 
fortunate, unhappy man, the Count, had not been so wrapped up in his 
politics and the rights of his ‘ Henri Cinq,’ things might have been 
very different. But oh! he behaved shameful to me. Must you go ?” 

“ Yes, I must indeed—but I will come soon again.” 

The concert spoken of in the foregoing conversation had been the 
supreme occupation of the last ten days, and promised to continue all- 
engrossing for as many more. There had been a sudden and spasmodic 
attempt on the part of the learned professions, Law, Physic, 
Divinity, to improve the occasion of such wealthy and distinguished 
company being at Eastnor during rather stormy weather, to recruit 
the funds of the Life Boat and Marine Hospital Institution. The 
doctor, the lawyer, and an energetic single-breasted young incumbent 
(we allude to his coat, not his conscience,) of the modern medizval 
church of St. Winifred—a marvel of coloured bricks and paint— 
formed themselves into a deputation to ask the patronage of Lady 
Brockhurst and Miss Grantham, in addition to that of Mrs. McGrabbit, 
whose more permanent importance the priest of St. Winifred’s durst 
not despise. Lady Brockhurst was out when “the deputation” 
called, and Miss Grantham was at home. The heiress was abundantly 
civil, and quite interested; promised them all sorts of help in the 
concert or “ recitation”—as the clergyman modestly termed it—which 
the members of his choir proposed to give, and sent them on their 
way rejoicing. 

“Of course,” said Miss Grantham to Maggie, “they went to that 
little viper of a Viscountess first ; but I will show where the real help 
is to come from.” 

Naturally, the concert, like most other matters, became a source of 
rivalry ; none the less deep because veiled under an appearance of 
working in harmony for the same excellent object. To one condition, 
however, Miss Grantham adhered firmly: unless Benedict himself 
could be induced to come down, no one save Maggie should play her 
accompaniments ; and to her sovereign will the rest yielded. 

As the important evening approached the excitement became more 
intense ; and when Johnny Fitzalan, the renowned singing man of 
their set, and Sir Hugh Erskine, promised to come down and give their 
valuable services, enthusiasm touched its highest point. Even Maggie 
caught the infection, and almost lost sight of her fears. Fortunately 
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for her, the principal bass at St. Winifred’s, and a melancholy 
baritone, would perform on the violin and the violoncello; so, with 
Miss McGrabbit on the piano, they were to form the orchestral 
accompaniment to a quartette, which was to be the grand effort of the 
evening. 

“ Mademoiselle,” demanded her secretary, at an early hour on the 
eventful day. Cécile lifted up hands and eyes at her lady’s energy as 
she summoned Maggie. 

“T have such a heap of letters this morning,” exclaimed Miss 
Grantham. “ Everyone seems attracted by the fame of our concert. 
Fancy Torchester coming! who never could make out. the difference 
between ‘Rule Britannia’ and the ‘ British Grenadiers.’ I fancy he 
is glad of an excuse to make up with me, for he sulked shamefully 
at Llanelwy—and that great heavy Colonel Molyneux is coming with 
him; and dear little Alfred St. Lawrence. But, Maggie, is it not 
strange—among all these,” pointing to a quantity of freshly-opened 
letters, “not a word, not a trace, of Geoff Trafford? It is quite— 
more than a month since he disappeared, and no one knows anything 
of him. Mr. Bolton even writes to me for news; and he and Geoff 
are almost always en rapport. He could not have started to make 
that railway without some adieux or preparations. Is it not odd ?— 
wretched ?” 

Miss Grantham had not mentioned Trafford for a long time ; and 
Maggie was glad of it—she knew not why, except for a dim but deep 
conviction that bitter disappointment awaited the friend she valued so 
much, should her feelings towards that ungrateful wanderer continue 
the same. 

“Mr. Trafford will appear when least expected,” she said. 

“Tt would be extremely difficult for him to appear when he is nof 
expected,” returned Miss Grantham, smiling. “Ah! my dear little 
friend, I fear I am foolish, and perhaps undignified—but I cannot 
help it. Now tell me, is your dress all right? The Brockhurst 
faction must not overshadow us. Our bouquets will not arrive 
till the 5.380 train; and I dare say Torchester will arrive with 
them.” 

The hours flew quickly past, and that fixed for the concert drew 
near. Lady Brockhurst was to assemble the performers at her house 
for some slight refreshment previous to the entertainment, but en 
revanche Miss Grantham was to receive all at a grand supper when it 
Was over. 

Maggie was tired before it was time to dress ; and hearing from one 
of the housemaids that Lord Torchester and another gentleman were 
in the drawing-room, gladly sat down for a few minutes in her own 
chamber before beginning her toilette. She had hardly got half 
through that operation before a message from Miss Grantham reached 
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her, requesting that she would be ready in the drawing-room in good 
time, as she herself had been detained. 

Maggie, however, finished her dressing at her leisure, knowing the 
probable duration of Miss Grantham’s, and then, stealing a glance of 
shy approval at herself in the glass, took her red bournous over her 
arm, and went downstairs. 

The drawing-room was lit up, but empty, save fer a gentleman in 
morning dress, who was standing by the fire reading one of the 
evening papers, which had just come in. 

His back was to Maggie, but it was not necessary for her to see 
his face; for with infinite surprise, and an instant or two of wild 
heart-beating, she recognised Mr. Trafford. He did not hear her 
enter, and she stood a moment, feeling awkward and irresolute. She 
had nearly turned to steal away, when Trafford suddenly threw down 
his paper and looked full at her. He, too, seemed rather surprised 
when his eyes fell on the graceful little figure before him; for Maggie 
was en grande tenue in a soft white crapy dress, festooned with 
rosettes of black ribbon and lace. The pretty sloping shoulders 
shown, and a jet necklet round her throat. Her hair was rolled into 
a coronet, without any ornament; and the only bit of colour about 
her was a bouquet of bright flowers where the folds of her dress were 
crossed upon the bosom. She was far from being a beautiful girl, but 
there was a wonderful charm of grace and tranquillity about her face 
and form—a sad tenderness about her mouth in repose ; a sweet merri- 
ment in its dimples when she laughed. She was looking pale, too ; 
as if languid and fatigued. Yes; she was far from being brilliant or 
beautiful ; yet, when Trafford’s eyes fell upon her, he was startled by 
the sudden vivid joy that shot through him. Nor could he keep it 
from speaking in his face, however he might control his voice. No; 
do what he would, he could not uproot this boyish, unreasonable 
weakness, this unconquerable folly. 

“So, Miss Grey, I have arrived in time for some wonderful celebra- 
tion. Are you one of the performers?’ While he spoke he held her 
hand and seemed to drink in every atom of face and figure with his 
deep dark eyes, all aglow with unmistakable pleasure ; but Maggie 
only coloured for 2 moment and withdrew her hand coolly ; the deep 
resentment and disappointment she had undergone on finding that he 
had in some way betrayed their drive in the Bois de Boulogne steeled 
her against him; nay, taken in conjunction with that, his look and 
manner were offensive. o 

“T have a very liumble part,” she said quietly. ‘ Miss Grantham 
must have been very greatly surprised to see you.” 

Trafford paused a moment before replying. The quick instinct of 
an ardent sympathetic nature detected a change in her voice, an 
indefinable something in her manner, which it had not before. She 
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had always been quiet and composed with him, even repellent at times; 
yet there had ever been an echo of kindness in her voice, an almost 
hidden tremor that at times suggested ideas of reciprocity, which 
nearly drove him across the Rubicon of prudence, beyond which he 
once thought reason, self-respect, and the laws of society forbade him 
to pass. Now there was the ring as of cold strength in her tone, the 
composure as of indifference in her manner. 

“1 do not think Miss Grantham knows I am here,” said Trafford, 
as these thoughts flashed through his brain and watching Maggie 
carefully. “I met Torchester going to dress as I was leaving the 
hotel, and that was the first I heard of the gathering here. I have 
been cruising about with a friend of mine who is yachting mad, but 
not finding it an agreeable pastime in February, I made him put me 
ashore at Southampton this morning, and came on here to look you 
up.” 

rs I will let Miss Grantham know you are here,” said Maggie, who 
was putting on her gloves with great care. 

“Tt is quite unnecessary,” replied Trafford, feeling the change in 
her manner more and more. “She will be here in a few minutes.” 

“Still I will tell her,” persisted Maggie, feeling it awkward, impru- 
dent, nay, impossible, to remain alone with the offender ; and throwing 
her bornouse over a chair she left the room, and running hastily 
upstairs tapped at Miss Grantham’s door. 

“Come in,” rather sharply uttered. 

“Well, what is it?” asked the heiress, who was standing before 
a long glass, having the last touches put to a grand toilette of 
black velvet crape and bugles, with ornaments of black enamel and 
diamonds. 

“Do you know Mr. Trafford is in the drawing-room ?” 

“No! I certainly did not,” cried Miss Grautham, blushing vividly 
over face and neck, while she opened her great blue eyes with amaze- 
ment. 

“T found him there this moment.” 

“Why did no one tell me ?” turning to her maid. 

“Mademoiselle, I not know till the very minit I see Mr. Johnson ; 
he say, monsieur will not permit you to be disturbed.” 

“Pooh, nonsense! Go, Cécile, Miss Grey will fasten my bracelets. 
Tell me, how is he looking? Is he dressed? Does he know ?” 

“Mr. Trafford looks much as usual. He is in morning dregs, and 
has only just heard from Lord Torchester about the concert.” 

“Oh, Maggie, is it not extraordinary his arriving just now? Pray 
run down, tell him to dress at once—that le must come to the 
concert ; and tell me what he says.” 

Maggie was obliged to obey. She found Trafiord standing much 
us she had left him, 
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“Miss Grantham begs you will dress and appear at the concert. 
She is to sing two solos, and she wishes you to be there.” 

“T have had a tiresome journey, and I am more inclined to go to 
bed; but I can fancy Margaret imagining to-night’s exhibition of the 
last importance.” The tone of the last words was not untinged with 
cynicism. “And what are you to do—sing a solo ?” 

“ Heaven forbid,” said Maggie, laughing. “I have to play Miss 
Grantham’s accompaniments, and that is bad enough. I can only pray 
to be brought safely through the undertaking. The concert begins at 
half-past seven. You have not too much time.” 

“TI must go then ?” 

“Miss Grantham requests you will,” returned Maggie, as a mere 
medium. 

“ And who.are here?” asked Trafford. “ All the rational and intel- 
lectual people who were at Llanelwy ?” 

“ Nearly all, including Sir Hugh Erskine. He is to sing ‘ Il Balen’ 
to-night.” 

“ Hah!” ejaculated Trafford. “Do you play his accompaniments ?” 

“No; Lady Brockhurst does.” 

“ He is a fascinating irresistible character ?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“Do you think so ?” 

“I? I think—or rather, I imagine—he is a selfish, cruel, hard- 
hearted man.” 

“ Bravely hazarded. Really, Miss Grey, I should like to know your 
private imaginary estimate of us all.” 

“Tt would not be worth the trouble of listening to. Had you not 
better go and dress, Mr. Trafford ?” 

“T will; but answer me one question first. Have you told your 
opinion of this man Erskine to Margaret—to Miss Grantham ?” 

“Yes, often ; and,” with something of her old frank smile, “ you 
may make your mind easy—she estimates him at about his true 
value.” 

“Tt does make my mind easy,” he replied, gravely. “I have seen 
Margaret grow up, and I should be sorry to see her thrown away. 
There is some danger of it too, she is so simple and so vain, so loyal 
and so self-confident. See how confidentially I speak to you,” he 
added, smiling. 

“ You are safe with me,” said Maggie with some emphasis, and went 
straight away to her fair mistress. 

Trafford looked after her for some moments in deep thought, and 
then ringing the bell told the servants he was going back to the hotel 
to dress. 

“Mr. Trafford obeys,” said Maggie to Miss Grantham, as Cécile 
took her mistress’s fan, gloves, and bouquet downstairs. “I do not 
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think he was very pleased about the concert or Sir Hugh. He asked 
what I thought of him, and asked if you knew my opinion.” 

“ Jealous—still jealous!” exclaimed Miss Grantham. 

“Truly interested in you, at any rate,” said Maggie. “ And now it 
is quite time we should be going.” 


Cuaprer XXXTI. o 


Ir was a new and strange experience for Maggie to look through the 
chink of the door which led on to the temporary stage or platform 
erected across the end of the Royal Hotel ball-room, and see the rows 
of faces all looking in one direction. The whole space was fully occu- 
pied ; every one far and near who could muster the price of a ticket was 
ravenous to hear the great ladies sing ; and by the advice of the expe- 
rienced Fitzalan a tolerably large portion had been allotted to mode- 
rately priced admissions. In front were ranged the distinguished 
visitors, who represented not only “ the guinea stamp,” but the coin 
itself, on this occasion. 

“Look!” said Miss Grantham, who indulged ina peep over Maggie’s 
head. “Every creature is here. Poor Aunt Dormer! does she not 
look nice ?—next that awful old Duchess of St. Perigord; but the 
grand-daughters are rather pretty girls. That cast-iron looking woman 
is Mrs. McGrabbit.” 

“Take care—her daughter is behind you,” whispered Maggie. 

' And now the performance began with a solo and good noisy chorus 
by the St. Winifred’s men and boys, during which the single-breasted 
incumbent stood in the half-opened doorway, agonisingly anxious. It 
was rapturously applauded. A trio—Lady Brockhurst, Miss Stamer, 
and Mr, Fitza!an—succeeded ; it was well, but not quite so enthusiasti- 
cally received; the majority of the audience did not quite understand 
what it was about, whereas they were personally acquainted with Tom 
Sykes and Joe Deans and little Billy Rogers of St. Winifred’s choir, 
to whose music they could beat time. The trio was an awful trial to 
Maggie, who had to play the accompaniment; she trembled from head 
to foot as she followed the others on to the stage. 

“Don’t be frightened; you will do well,” said Miss Grantham. 
“Here, Torchester, go and stand beside Miss Grey; she will feel 
backed up.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” said the Earl, most readily. 

However, when seated at the piano, Maggie found herself so well 
sheltered by the singers that she was in comparative privacy, and got 
through her allotted task very successfully; but she felt glad Lord Tor- 
chester was there to lead her away, for the rest bowed, courtesied, and 
retired, oblivious of her. As she went to the temporary greenroom, 
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the reverend originator of the entertainment passed her, leading on 
Miss McGrabbit, who was down for a Mazurka with an unpronounce- 
able name, and unlimited accidentals. Miss Grantham was sitting at 
one side of the room, looking most brilliantly animated, talking to 
Lord Alfred, Sir Hugh, and Trafford, while Lady Brockhurst had 
only Mr. Fitzalan and a couple of stray amateur Philharmonic men 
who were staying in the neighbourhood. 

“What a grand card Kockynowska would be here to-night,” said 
the Earl good-humouredly. ‘‘ Do you remember him, Miss Grey ?” 

“T do, indeed. I cannot bear to think of him or any of those 
dreadful people the Count knew. He behaved so shamefully to poor 
Mrs. Berry.” 

“ Shocking scoundrel—foolish woman.” 

“You did very well,” said Miss Grantham, smiling pleasantly at 
Maggie. ‘Come, let us all go to the door and applaud when that 
dreadful thing is finished.” Miss Grantham put her arm through 
Maggie's and drew her away. 

“Ts Saul among the prophets?” said Sir Hugh Erskine to Lord 
Torchester. “ Do you perform in this wonderful exhibition ?” 

“Oh, no! I leave the exhibiting to you.” 

“Then, really, Trafford and yourself should be banished among the 
audience. By the way, who is that nice little brown-haired girl in 
black and white ?” 

“Miss Grey; she is a sort of companion to Miss Grantham,” said 
the Earl. 

“No? Is she the girl that plays always for the Princess? How 
wonderfully she lights up! Some uncommon good points about her. 
I sha’n’t mind turning her music for her next time, Torchester.” And 
Sir Hugh lounged after Miss Grantham and Maggie. 

“ What a cub that is,” said the Earl to his cousin. 

But Trafford did not reply. He was watching with a curiously 
“riled” sensation the cool patronising address of Sir Hugh to “the 
brown-haired little girl,” and the air of surprise with which she lifted 
her eyes to his when he spoke to her. “Come, Tor, let us lose our- 
selves among the audience,” he said. 

So the concert proceeded to a successful ending. Miss Grantham 
and Lady Brockhurst spited each other ingeniously and neatly. Sir 
Hugh Erskine rather forsock the heiress for the Viscountess ; but Miss 
Grantham cared little for this. Hers was specially the song of the 
evening: privately urged by Maggie, she had selected one of Moore's 
melodies, and they practised it so frequently together — Maggie 
criticising and suggesting, as the representative of the ordinary un- 
scientific audience—that they understood each other’s method perfectly ; 
and from the moment Miss Grantham’s clear, fresh, full voice rang out 
in the first high note, “There is not in this wide world a valley so 
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sweet,” to the last tender fall, the listeners were utterly still, and then 
out burst a torrent of approbation such as genuine delight only can 
give. 

Torchester and Trafford stood close under the platform, and nearly 
reduced their gloves to fragments by the energy with which they led 
the claque. It was a thrilling moment, insignificant as was the 
audience ; they were sentient human beings, carried out of themselves 
for the instant, and on the worker of the spell it reacted with tenfold 
force. 

The dreaded quintett was at last accomplished, and to Maggie's 
infinite delight the whole thing over. She was wonderfully tired: 
her hands were cold and trembling, and she longed to be alone in the 
dark, in bed, where she could shed those unreasonable tears which 
would come into her eyes. 

And now the performers rolled themselves up in their furs and wraps, 
as it was not worth while getting in and out of a carriage to traverse the 
short space between the Royal Hotel and Miss Grantham’s residence. 
As all paired off, Maggie found herself last and alone, for which she 
was not sorry; so drawing the hood of her bornouse over her head, 
and folding a thick shawl across her chest, she waited a few minutes 
that the crowd might disperse, as there was but one way of egress. 

But she was not many minutes alone when Traffurd came quickly 
into the room, and offering his arm said decidedly, “1 am to take care 
of you.” 

Maggie took it in silence. 

The whole of the evening Trafford had revolved in his own mind 
the subtle though perceptible change in her voice and manner; the 
undefinable something that had come or gone; and he had eagerly 
seized the chance of a few words with her. But what could he say ? 
He certainly could not help associating her altered tone with that 
mysterious visit of Madame de Beaumanoir to Grantham, though no 
positive mischief had come of it, for the favourite secretary was 
evidently in greater favour than ever. Probably the Frenchwoman’s 
evil eye had never fallen upon her. However, now that her arm 
was fairly within his, his attention was diverted by the excessive 
tremor that seemed to pervade her whole frame and which she could 
not subdue. 

“What is the matter? You must be ill? You have been over- 
fatigued, and no doubt worried?” He looked down at her with real 
grave interest that she was vexed to think she must doubt. 

“Pray do not imagine anything of the kind. I am quite well— 
only a little over-excited. I was so delighted that Miss Grantham 
had such success. How beautifully she sang.” 

“She did. I felt enthusiastic about her for five minutes myself— 
she really is a fine creature, though awfully spoiled, Stand in this 
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corner a moment or two, Miss Grey, and the crowd will be quite 
one.” 

. Trafford placed her in a sheltered nook, and wrapped her shawl 
closer round her, and said how well she had played, and how proud 
old Monsieur Du Val would be to hear ber; and Maggie listened in 
silence, longing to cry to him not to speak to her so kindly and con- 
siderately or she must burst into tears. Then she suddenly remem- 
bered Miss Grantham’s doubts and possible jealousy, and she began to 
wish Mr. Trafford had not come back for her. So in the midst of one 
of his pleasant sentences, while he was looking at her with the sort of 
intensity which seemed always to come into his eyes while he looked, 
she exclaimed, “Do let us go, Mr. Trafford,” so piteously, that he, 
deciding something was very wrong, and drawing her arm once more 
through his own, led her quickly downstairs and into the outer hall, 
where through the open door they could see the clear cold night and a 
long shimmering path of moonlight on the sea. But all poor Maggie’s 
trials were not yet over. At the door stood a lady in a much beflowered 
bonnet, and a red China crape shawl, and beside her a tall, broad- 
shouldered man in a big white top-coat, with a huge display. of white 
velvet in collar and cufls, tartan trousers of the largest pattern, and a 
red woollen scarf filling up between the brim of his hat and the top of 
his velvet collar. Scarce seeing them, Maggie was hprrying past, 
when the tall stranger suddenly started forward, and laying a rather 
heavy hand on her shoulder, exclaimed, “I say, Madam Mag! I little 
thought I should find you figuting before the public! What's kept 
you? The others have gone home this half-hour !” 

Even though she recognised his voice the apparition of Cousin John 
was so appalling that Maggie, already unhinged, clung tightly to Traf- 
ford, who, perhaps as unconsciously, clasped her arm closely to his side. 

“ John! Is it possible?” she exclaimed, recovering herself. “I can 
hardly believe my eyes.” 

“ And I,” returned John, in a rugged, domineering manner, “can 
hardly believa mine. Come, I want to talk to youa bit. I will see 
you home.” 

“Mics Grey,” said Trafford, his clear, full, refined tones sounding 
so strangely different from John’s ill-tempered voice, “ Miss Grey is 
really very much over-fatigued, and was just hurrying on to join Miss 
Grantham, so” 

* “Hurrying ?” cried John, with a sneer. “I suppose Miss Grey 
can speak to her own cousin and nearest friend, without vow for an 
interp: eter.” 

Maxgie was filled with dismay. That Cousin John, whom she would 
fain have respected, should speak so outrageously—so unwarrantably 
—and imply such jealousy, was too mortifying. 

Trafford, quite unmoved, looked at him with calm curiosity, and 
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Maggie, eager to preserve John from any further display of bad taste 
and bad temper, withdrew her arm, with an unconsciously despairing 
loc: at Trafiord. 

“ Yes, yes, my dear John, I shall be very pleased to talk to you as 
we-go across to Miss Grantham; but I cannot stay. I am obliged to 
go in to supper. Pray do not wait, Mr. Trafford; perhaps you 
would be so good as to tell Miss Grantham that I have met my 
cousin.” 

Trafford hesitated. 

“Law, Mr. Trafford!” cried the lady in the red shawl, “ we had best 
leave it to themselves to make up. Bless your heart, it will all be right 
before you can say Jack Robinson.” 

“Mrs. Berry,” said Trafford, readily turning aside the awkwardness 
of the moment by speaking to her, “I am surprised to find you here. 
It is a long time since I had the pleasure of seeing you.” 

“You are very good, I am sure; but pleasure is a thing I have lost 
sight of altogether. Ah! it’s changed times with me.” 

“Very sorry indeed to hear it.” 

“Pray go on to Miss Grantham,” implored Maggie, who began to 
feel very uneasy. 

“ As you wish,” said he, raising his hat to Mrs. Berry, and walked 
quickly away. 

“Well, you are a pretty humbug, you are!” cried John, as they 
prepared to follow. “ You were hurrying on to join the others, were 
you? You did not even know where my fine gentleman was when we 
met in London, and then, after coming down here to see you, at no 
end of inconvenience, I find you cuddled up under his arm. You are 
a heartless little thing.” 

“How dare you speak to me like this? I have done nothing 
wrong ; nothing that you have any right to be offended with.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Grey, you are not so used to this class of society 
as I am,” said Mrs. Berry, with a patronising air. “ It was all correct 
enough. You really need not vex yourself.” 

“And I am so sorry that you should be annoyed, John,” added 
Maggie, really anxious to mollify him. “I am very unfortunate in 
vexing you, for I only want to please you.” 

“Well,” cried John, “ you have a queer way of going about it.” 

“ At all events,” returned Maggie, ‘I must go back or Miss Gran- 
tham will be vexed.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Berry, “I understand all that. It might be 
as much as her place is worth.” 

“J must see you to-morrow,” continued Maggie. 

“T should think you must,” growled John. 

“ But where?” said Maggie reflectively. “I have not a room to 
myself here,” 
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“Oh law, Maggie! don’t bother about that,” cried Mrs. Berry. 
“ Aint you welcome to my parlour? You two come and have a quiet 
talk there any time you like.” 

“Thank you, dear Mrs. Berry; that will do charmingly.” 

“ All right,” said John, beginning to feel the soothing influence of 
Maggie's smiles. “ And don’t you be later than eleven, remember, for 
I must go up to town by the 3 o’clock express.” 

“T will be punctual,” said Maggie. 

“ And now come away; we'll leave you at home, and perhaps Mr. 
Grey won’t mind taking an oyster and a drop of porter with me, 
though it is in a downstair parlour,’ observed Mrs. Berry. 

“J believe you!” returned that individual. “ You are a deuced good 
soul to ask me.” 

Meantime Trafford walked away, much annoyed and embittered 
with himself and every one else. Why had he been such an in- 
fernal idiot as to come back to play with such edged tools as his feel- 
ings for that provoking little girl ?—who was not over glad to see him, 
It served him right, though, to be excruciated by seeing her clutched 
away by such a ruffian. By Jove, Torchester had an escape! Fancy 
calling a brute like that your cousin! Poor girl, after all it was 
rather hard lines for her to be so much above her own people, yet tied 
to them. To think of a sweet gentle creature like her, the secret 
pages of whose thoughtful soul he had often, in more romantic 
moments, longed to read, being afraid of a half-civilised animal such as 
that ! It was too dreadful. Aud she was frightened! How tightly, how 
naturally, she had clung to him. And he thought of her pale cheeks 
and cold little trembling hands, with much the same tenderness which 
a deserted child would call forth, dashed with a strong passionate 
yearning for all the divine woman-love he felt she could give. How 
idiotically weak it was of him to come back! And now he could not go 
till he had cleared up the mystery of her change towards him. 

Here he entered the brilliantly lighted hall of Miss Grantham’s 
house. Genteelly toned, suave flunkeys took his hat ; the major-domo 
(Johnson), obsequious as to his master-elect, whispered that supper 
had not yet been served, and opened the door, announcing “ Mr. 
Trafford,” with an importance he lent to no other name. 

Miss Grantham was standing near Lady Brockhurst, for, to do the 
heiress justice, she completely merged the rival in the hostess, and 
surrounded by all the gentlemen except Lord Torchester, who was 
talking to Miss Stamer and the Duchess. 

Trafford paused to exchange remarks with Lady Dormer, as the 
least intellectual and objectionable of the party. He felt, however, 
that Miss Grantham’s eye was on him, and she was soon near him. 

“ Aunt Dormer, what has become of Miss Grey? She must have 
been left behind.” 
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“ Dear me, how provoking! Send some one—ring for some one.” 

“T do not think you need distress yourself,” said Trafford. ‘TI left 
Miss Grey talking to Mrs. Berry and a gentleman in a white coat, 
from London. She desired me to say she would be with you in a few 
minutes.” 

“ You do not mean to say ‘ Cousin John’ has reappeared ?” 

“T imagine it is that ubiquitous individual. Margaret, I always 
knew you sang well; but I never felt you were a siren till to- 
night.” 

“ Fi done! as Madame Beaumanoir used to say,” returned Miss 
Grantham, with a lovely brilliant smile, and, deeply gratified, she re- 
turned to her stranger guests. 

“A right royal beautiful woman,” thought Trafford, as he looked 
after her. “Now why can I not fall in love with her? I daresay 
she is a great deal too good for me—but I cannot.” 

Supper was announced, and though Trafford did not see her join 
them, Maggie was opposite to him at table, between Mr. Fitzalan and 
one of the nameless Philharmonics, who talked thorough-bass across 
her during the greater part of the evening. She looked very pale at 
first, and took a glass of water rather eagerly as soon as she could in- 
duce the preoccupied Fitzalan to give her one. She looked sad and 
distrait too, till suddenly catching Trafford’s eye, as he watched with 
an air of amusement the utter neglect of her neighbours, a bright 
arch answering smile flickered over her face. 

“It is too bad, Miss Grey,” he said, “ to have music both at concert 
and supper. I suppose I am right in thinking Mr. Fitzalan’s abstruse 
science a little beyond you ?” 

More than a little,” said Maggie, shaking her head. 

“Ah, really, I beg your pardon,” cried Mr. Fitzalan, suddenly 
recalled to a sense of his duties. ‘Do you want anything ?” looking 
round bewildered. — 

“No, thank you; I have had everything.” 

“I am sure you played very nicely, Miss Grey,” said good-natured 
Lady Dormer, whom Trafford had elected to escort. “1 wonder you 
did, you were so frightened about it.” 

“Very nicely indeed,” echoed Mr. Fitzalan patronisingly. “In 
fact Miss Grantham’s song was remarkably well accompanied. Curious 
how these sort of songs always carry away an audience.” 

“TI think it would be curious if they did not,” said Trafford. “ You 
have a charming air, full of melody, and words conveying a simple, 
natural sentiment, neither too high nor too low to touch any one’s 
heart, or whatever it is that responds to sentiment.” 

“Very true; but then divine harmonies are so often received with 
utter coldness. Now that fugue” and again the learned amateurs 
plunged into science. 
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Tt was a most agreeable, successful party. Every one was pleased 
and in good spirits. Had the members of it been a little less well 
bred they would have been noisy; but Maggie thought it never 
would end—she was dazed and weary; she would gladly have excused 
herself, but feared to draw down any remarks on her absence; more- 
over, she had just reached the hall as Miss Grantham with Mr. 
Fitzalan was following her guests into the dining-room. She was 
immediately pounced upon, and sent in with the cavalier, whom her 
pleasant mistress wished to get rid of, so she was obliged to sit it out. 
However all things have an end, and at last all were gone except 
Mrs. Stamer, her daughters, Lord Torchester, Colonel Molyneux, and 
Mr. Trafford; and Maggie, not supposing her absence would be ob- 
served, moved quietly away to the door; but between her and it stood 
Trafford, looking over one of the programmes, while the rest gathered 
round the fire in eager discussion of the events of the evening. 

“ You are glad to steal away, I imagine,” said he, as she approached 
him. 

“T am indeed.” 

“T hope you were successful in allaying the wrath of that gentle- 
man—your cousin, I think ?” 

“Yes, he is my cousin John, and—and I was quite shocked at the 
way he spoke; he is a kind, true-hearted man, but very rough.” 

Trafford smiled. 

“T can make large allowance for him, poor fellow! So you 
appeased and dismissed him ?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Maggie, with an unconscious sigh. “1 must 
see him to-morrow morning before he leaves.” 

“And you would rather not?” said Trafford quickly. 

“No, not exactly. You know he was once my only friend, and I 
am not ungrateful or changeable.” 

“Not changeable? I think you can change, Miss Grey, very 
delicately, very indefinably, yet not imperceptibly.” 

Maggie looked up astonished at his remark, a little nettled, a little 
gratified, yet longing to run away. 

“T hardly understand you, and I am far too tired to try, so good 
night, Mr. Trafford,” and she slipped past him without offering her 
hand. 

“ Tlardly understands me ?” repeated Trafford to himself ; “she is too 
true to deny all understanding, and I will solve the mystery before 
many days are over.” Then he joined Miss Grantham, and in answer 
to her inquiries, gave an amusing account of his rambles in Ireland, 
and at last every one was gone. 

“ Where is Miss Grey?” asked Miss Grantham, tired out with 
excitement and gratified vanity. 

“Gone to bed, mademoiselle, with a bad headache.” 
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“ Ah! I rather fancy the cousin bores her,” thought the heiress, 

No guilty wretch about to take his trial for some of the smaller 
misdemeanours could have felt more sick at heart than poor Maggie 
when she tied on her hat the morning after the concert. She knew 
perfectly well she was going to mortify and disappoint the uncouth 
friend, who, in spite of his annoying and disagreeable ways, she loved 
sincerely. If Mrs. Berry would stay by her it would be an immense 
help. She would ask her. 

As she walked quickly down the Esplanade she found herself face 
to face with Trafford, who was strolling in an opposite direction with 
a cigar in his mouth, which he threw away and turned with her. 

“ How is Miss Grantham after last night’s triumphs ?” 

“Well, quite well; she is just going to breakfast, and I daresay 
would see you.” 

“T will let her eat her breakfast first. This israther an unfinished 
place. I have been cruising about, and think the fishermen have the 
best of it.” 

“Yes; there is something a little more picturesque in their village 
than in the Royal Esplanade.” 

“ And what is our unfortunate friend Mrs. Berry doing ?” 

“She has a house, a very pretty house, with a nice peep of the 
village, and lets lodgings. Mrs, Stamer has her rooms now.” 

“Indeed! Whereabouts ?” 
~ “Close here, Esplanade Villas. I am going there.” 

“Oh!” a wonderfully expressive “Oh!” revealing a full knowledge 
of why she was going, and bringing the colour quickly to Maggie’s 
cheek. “I expected you to be in the doctor’s hands alter your fright 
last night, Miss Grey, and I cannot say much for your looks this 
morning. You ought not to have come out so early.” 

This was said kindly but not too earnestly, and Maggie felt puzzled 
why he should trouble himself remarking her looks, while she was 
desperately anxious to prevent his escorting her to Mrs. Berry’s door, 
which, as he had nothing else to do, he possibly might. Suppose 
they were overtaken by John! The idea was too appalling ; and in 
dread of such a catastrophe, she exclaimed abruptly, with the curious 
mixture of shyness and certainty that he would understand her which 
she always experienced in speaking to him, “I wish you would turn 
back. Do not come any farther with me.” 

She looked steadily away while she spoke. 

“Why must I turn back?” began Trafford, really vexed to have 
this little ¢éte @ téte walk broken up; then, vexed with himself for 
vexing her, he added, laughing good-humouredly, “I am very 
audacious to dispute your orders, and I ought to remember I am 
under Cousin John’s ban.” He stopped, raised his hat, and let her 
go on, which she did hastily, her composure not increased by his 
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observations. Was it not inconsiderate and impertinent of him to 
talk of being under “Cousin John’s ban”? It implied consciousness 
of his (John’s) jealousy. Yet how kind and sweet his manner was 
when he spoke of her being startled. Ah! would it ever be her lot 
to have a right to such gentle discriminating kindness? And telling 
herself she was a goose, and a weak sentimentalist, she walked rapidly to 
Mrs. Berry’s door, which was opened for her by that excellent person. 

“T am sure I am thankful you have come. He has been here 
these twenty minutes. Now there’s nothing ails him but jealousy. 
Law, Maggie, you are not such a fool as to give half an eye to that 
Trafford ? I declare your cousin has near persuaded me that there is 
something between you.” 

“Mrs. Berry,” cried Maggie in despair, “if you, who know all 
about us both so well, can believe such nonsense, what shall I do? 
Pray believe me, I have not spoken twice alone to Mr. Trafford since 
we met in Paris. It is cruel, it is injurious, to believe such outrageous 
nonsense.” 

“Well, there, I don’t,” said Mrs. Berry. “Now you go and talk 
to him ; and mind my words, Margaret Grey, don’t you go turning up 
your nose at another good offer, for it’s a chance if you will get 
a third.” 

“ Do come with me, will you not ?” 

“ Not I; it’s small thanks your cousin would give me.” 

“ Well, come in soon, dear Mrs. Berry.” 

Cousin John was standing in his favourite position, with his back to 
the fireless grate. 

“Good morning, John,” said Maggie kindly, and as brightly as she 
could. 

‘Well, you are tolerably up to time, or I should have come to look 
for you; and now I hope you are in a good reasonable temper.” 

“Of course I am, I always am,” she replied gaily, while something 
of her last night's tremor came back upon her, for John looked 
wrathful and resolute. 

“T don’t pretend to know rightly what you are, Maggie, and for 
my life I can’t believe that you hav’n’t some plot in your head. 
However I am so fond of you that I do not like to give you up, though 
perhaps you do not deserve it. Anyhow I am determined to give you 
another chance. Now I am going back to Algoa Bay in three weeks 
from this, and I have not committed myself yet to Polly Banks, 
Once for all, will you come with me ?” 

“T would do anything else in the world for you John but this. 
It would be wrong. I cannot feel for you as a wife ought. You 
cannot think how it grieves me to say so, but is it not a misfortune 
to me too ?” 

“Well, it’s past my understanding!” said John, biting his nails 
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wickedly. ‘Why you that used to be so fond of me when I was 
a great lumbering boy, can’t put up with me now I am” 

The words “a fine young man” were nearly spoken, and had they 
got into existence John would have stuck gallantly to them; never- 
theless he managed to alter them into “a full-grown man.” 

“ And I am fond of you, dear John, only not just the way you 
want. One of these days, when you are happy with a wife that 
dotes on you, you will be quite glad you did not marry me.” 

“WillI? But it’s not that altogether, little Mag,” said John with 
more softness than usual. “I don’t seem as if I could leave you 
u.one here to fight your own way. When I am married I'll have my 
family to look after, and if I have anything to spare it must be for the 
poor old governor. I tell you, after ¢his you will come last. Now, 
if you marry me—why then I have a wife, and you are provided for. 
It is such wrong-headed folly to go against me—and I am so fond of 
you, Mag. I did not know how fond I was of you! How is it that 
I did’nt change, as you have? Many and many’s the night I have 
gone to sleep thinking of you, and longing to see you—and when I 
did, I liked you better than ever.” 

The tone of this speech, so different from John’s ordinary rugged 
self-asserting orations, shook Maggie's soul. This glimpse of the 
golden grains fused in with the hard quartz of his nature made her 
think for just one moment, “Could I not grow to love him? Could 
I not find more and more gold in his nature?” But his next words 
dispelled the idea, and she took refuge in that last resort of weakness, 
a flood of tears. 

“ What’s the use of crying about it? You would never be so 
dead set against me if you did not think of someone else—a finer 
match, perhaps. But don’t you be too sure. You see it’s not every one 
that’s ready to marry a girl like you—without anything—though you 
are such a nice little thing—and yet no beauty either. Come, don’t 
cry and make yourself miserable; say yes, and we'll all be as jolly as 
we can be,” and he tried to take her hand. 

“No, dear John,” said Maggie, trying hard to stop her tears, “ It 
cannot be. I am so grieved to disappoint you; but as to my future, 
never give it a thought. You have done your best for me, and you can 
now conscientiously leave me to my fate. I shall never forget” 

“Now don’t talk that sort of nonsense,” cried John, angrily ; 
“you'll not have me, and there’s an end of it; but if you had not 
met that high and mighty swell, that Mr. Trafford, you would have a 
different story to tell. Nothing you can say will put it out of my 
mind that there is some understanding between you. But, by —— 
don’t you be too sure you understand him ; he may tell you a heap 
of lies, but he'll never marry you; and I'll be hanged if I leave this 
place without making him explain himself. I am your nearest of 
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kin, and I'll just ask him what he means by hanging about you con- 
tinually.” 

John made an energetic gesture, as though to pounce on his hat ; 
but Maggie, pale with terror, palpitating with indignation, seized upon 
the head gear, exclaiming with such suppressed vehemence, “If you 
do so, you'll repent it all the days of your life!” that John paused. 
Whereupon Mrs. Berry, who had conscientiously endeavoured to 
fulfil Maggie’s injunction by listening at the door for the proper 
moment to effect an entrance, walked in quickly. 

“Hush! hush!” said that lady in an alarmed tone. ‘“ We'll have 
the Honourable Mrs. §. ringing to know what’s the row. If you two 
can’t agree you'd better part.” 

“You may say what you like,” reiterated John; “ but I know that 
fellow has cut me out, and I'll have it out with him this blessed day— 
if he was the Prince of Wales.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Berry, speak to him! Tell him the irreparable mischief 
he would do me.” 

“Law bless your heart, Mr. Grey! You want a straight waistcoat 
if you think of such a thing! You may trust me, I’ve seen heaps of 
life—I know what's what—and I must say, when we was meeting 
Trafford and the Earl every day and night in the highest circles in 
Paris, I never did see nothing between em—I mean Maggie and Mr. 
Trafford. They were as cool as cucumbers ; she was always took up 
with the Earl; and I would take my Buble oath as there’s nothing 
between em. Why, there would be a regular bouleversement, a topsy- 
turvying, to speak English, if you were so mad as to interfere with 
Mr. Trafford. Miss Grantham would think—there, I'd better not say 
what she would think ; and Maggie would be sent packing without 
warning or character. I am not taking Maggie's part—she is a 
foolish, unsatisfactory girl,as must be left to herself, but you had just 
better think no more about her.” 

John thought moodily for a minute or two, and then, looking at his 
watch, said, ‘ You're about right. I'll be off. Good-bye to you, Miss 
Maggie. When you see me again, I'll be another woman’s property,” 
and taking up his hat, John turned to leave the house. 

“What! without shaking hands—without a kind word?” cried 
Maggie, interposing between him and the door. “I cannot let you go 
like that,” and to John’s surprise she threw her arms round him for a 
moment. ‘ God bless you, and send you good fortune, dear cousin !” 
then letting him go, she ran into a corner of the room to hide and 
stifle her tears. 

John trusted himself with no backward glances, but marched off 
steadily, without “Never so much as good morning to me,” as Mrs. 
Berry observed. “ Just like all those men, when they have had their 
turn.” 
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“Well, I’d like to know how long you are going to take on and 
cry, Maggie ?—making your eyes like boiled gooseberries, and your- 
self not fit to be seen.” Here, Susan shall give you some cold water 
in the kitchen, and you bathe your face, and try and look Christian- 
like before you go back. I can tell you, Miss Grantham puts up with 
more than I would, though I was always fond of you, Maggie, and 
am; and that’s the reason I am out of all patience with you—a saint 
couldn’t stand you. Afraid of meeting John? Well, you needn't. 
He'll be having a chop and something ’ot before he starts ; and I hope 
they'll give it him ’ot and strong, poor fellow! A man was never so 
much in love yet that a bite and a drop would not comfort him! 
Don’t want to meet any one? Well, slip out through the garden and 
up by the crags, and you can get in the back way. Now cheer up. 
Who knows but the right man will come at last ?” 

Miss Grantham was engaged with Lord Torchester and Miss Stamer 
when Maggie reached the house, so she had ample time to recover 
herself before she was obliged to join the party at luncheon. It was 
unusually large, for besides Miss Stamer and Lord Torchester, Colonel 
Molyneux, Mr. Trafford, and Sir Hugh Erskine had dropped in. 
Maggie, therefore, thought herself safe from observation, as no one 
seemed to take any notice of her. She heard of various projects. 
Drives and rides. She listened vaguely, then suddenly she heard Sir 
Hugh Erskiue say, “ And you are quite determined to undertake such 
a journey—to leave England and all its attractions? Why, it will 
take you a couple of years.” 

“] do not see that there is anything to keep me anywhere,” said 
Trafford easily, “and I like movement.” 

“ Why don’t you go up in a balloon?” asked the Earl. 

“ He will be weeping, like Alexander, for more worlds to explore,” 
cried Miss Grantham, with heightened colour. ‘Come, Mary, we 
have scarcely time to dress and walk to the top of the Head. Tor, 
you must really send for your horses—there is nothing tolerable in 
the way of scenery within a walk.” 

Maggie followed Miss Grantham into her room, who asked, “ Will 
you not come with us ?” 

“T would rather not—that is, if you do not want me.” 

“No, no. You had better stay at home; you look ill and fretted. 
You have had a stormy meeting with your cousin ?” 

“Yes; but he is gone.” 

“Tant mieux. I think cousins are born to be the plague of one’s 
life! Do you know what Geoff Trafford’s new plan is? ‘To travel 
from Constantinople through Persia, over some part of the Hima- 
layahs, into Peshawur. He'll not do it—no one ever did. He'll die on 
the road. But he sha’n’t go. No, not an inch! Did you hear the 
cool, provoking wretch, at luncheon just now, say there was nothing to 
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keep him in England? Absolutely telling Sir Hugh that the game 
was in his hand! I will vex them both before the day is over. 
Maggie—I think you fancy he would not like me to marry Sir Hugh 
—could you not manage to confide to Geoffrey your fear that I 
intended doing so ?” 

“ But you would not think of such a thing ?” 

“TI do not know. I sometimes feel as if I could do anything— 
anything to startle Geoffrey out of his quiet, indifferent, reasonable 
kindness! There, it is three o’clock ; I must go.” But after leaving 
the room, Miss Grantham suddenly returned, and putting her head in 
at the door, said abruptly and authoritatively, “You had better 
not say anything to Mr. Trafford; have nothing to say to him !” 

“ T certainly shall not, if I can possibly help it,” thought Maggie, 
with what she considered strong resolution. More and more she felt 
what dangerous ground it was where they trod together ; for, however 
unattractive cousin John might consider her to men in general, Mr. 
Trafford had thought her worth forfeiting some engagement which 
ought to have been more congenial—and that only to do her a kind- 
ness, and enjoy a little quiet conversation, for she knew there was no 
approach to love-making. Alas! that he should have talked thought- 
lessly of that, to her, sacred passage! Never could she think of him 
again, or trust him in the way she once did. And yet, strange and 
improbable as it seemed, Mr. Trafford did think about her, and under- 
stand her; perhaps he would love her were she in his own station, 
but as she was not, was wisely resisting such folly; and not by the 

Smallest display of her own feelings would she weaken him. Let him 
match with his own; she would not stretch out a finger to him. Yet 
he need not have mentioned that one little imprudence which she had 
most unconsciously committed. And then she argued back through 
the whole circle, this time arriving at the conclusion that she was the 
most conceited little idiot in existence, to imagine such a man would 
give her a serious thought ; and so, for the fiftieth time, she determined 
to think no more of him. 

That Cousin John had gone away in a rage was trouble enough, 
without tormenting herself about a stranger, who had in some 
mysterious manner got mixed up in her humble life. She was now, 
indeed, alone, but for her sincere affection for Miss Grantham; and 
even as regarded her there was a tinge of apprehension, as a sort of 
shadow dimly shaping evil. 








